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Q, HORATII FLAOOI 

CARMINUM 



LIBER SECUNDUS. 



CARMEN L 

MoTUH ex Metello consule civicum 
bellique causas et vìtia et modos 
ludumque Fortunae gravesque 
prìncipuin amicitias et arma 

nondum expiatis irncta cruoribus, 
periculosae plenum opus aleae, 
tractajs et incedis per ignes 
suppositos cineri doloso. 

paullmn severae Musa tragoediae 
desit theatris: moz ubi publicas 
rea ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothumo, 

1—3 



HORATII CARMINUM 

iusigne maestis praesidium reis 
et consulenti, Pollio, curiae, 

cui laurus aeternos honores 15 

Delmatico peperit triumpho. 

iam nunc minaci murmure comuum 
perstringis aures, iam litui strepunt, 
iam fulgor armorum fugaces 

terrei equos equitumqiie voltus. 20 

audire magnos iam videor duces 
non indecoro pulvere sordidos, 
et cuncta terrarum subacta 

praeter atrocem animum Catonis. 

luno et deorum quisquis amicior ^5 

Afris inulta cesserat impotens 
tellure victorum nepotes 
rettulit inferias lugurthae. 

quis non Latino sanguine pinguior 
campus sepulcris impia proelia 30 

testatur auditumque Medis 
Hesperiae sonitum ruinael 

qui gurges aut quae flumina lugubris 
ignara belli] quod mare Dauniae 

non decoloravere caedes? 35 

quae caret ora cruore nostro? 

sed ne relictis, Musa procaz, iocis 
Ceae retractes munera neniae: 
mecum Dionaeo sub antro 

quaere modos leviore plectro. 40 
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CARMEN II. 

Nullus argento color est avaris 
abdito terris, inìmice lamnae 
Crìspe Salusti, nisi temperato 
splendeat usu. * 

viyót extento Proculeius aevo, s 

notus in fratres animi patemi; 
illum aget penna metuente solvi 
fama superstes. 

latius regnes avidum domanda 
spiritum. quam si Libyam remotis io 

Gadibus iungas et uterque Poenus 
serviat uni 

crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops, 
nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 
fugerit venis et aquosus albo is 

corpore languor. 

redditum Cyii solio Pbraaten 
dlssidens plebi numero beatorum 
eximit Virtus populumque falsis 

dedocet uti 20 

Yocibus, regnum et diadema tutum 
deferens uni propriamque laurum, 
quisquis ìngentes oculo inretorto 
.' spectat aceryoa. 
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CARMEN III. 

Aeqaam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem, non secus in bonis 
ab insolenti temperatam 
laetitia, moriture Belli, 

seu maestus omni tempore vixeris, 5 

seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
festos reclinatum bearis 
interiore nota Falerni. 

quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
umbram hospitalem consociare amant io 

ramisf quid obliquo laborat 
lympha fugax trepidare rivo? 

huc vina et unguenta et nimium breves 
flores amoenae ferro iube rosae, 

dum res et aetas et sororum 15 

fila trium patiuntur atra. 

cedes coemptis saltibus et domo 
villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
cedes et exstructis in altum 

divitiis potietur heres. 20 

divesne prisco natus ab Inacho, 
nil interest, an pauper et infima 
de gente sub divo morerìs, 
yictima nil miaerantis OrcL 



LIB. n. CAR. lY. 5 

omnes eodem cogimur, onmium 35 

rersatur orna serìus ocius 
sors exitura et nos in aetemum 
exdlium impositura cumbae. 



CABMElJr IV. 

Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia Phbceu ! Prius inaolentem 
serva Briseis niveo colore 
movit Achillem; 

movit Aiacem Telamone natmn 5 

forma captivae dominum Tecmessae; 
arsit Atrides medio in trìumpho 
Tirgìne rapta, 

barbarae postquam cecidere turmae 
Thessalo yictore et ademptua Hector io 

tradidit fessis leviora toUi 
Pergama Grais. 

nescias an te generum beati 
Phjllidis flavae decorent parentes : 
regium certe genus et penatea 15 

maeret iniquos. 

crede non illam tibi de soelesta 
plebe dilectam, ncque sic fidelem, 
sic lucro aversam potnisse nasci 

matre pudenda. 90 
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brachìa' et voltum teretesque suras 
integer laudo; fugo suspicari, 
cuius octavum trepìdavit aetas 
claudere lustrum. 



CARMEN Y. 

Kondùm subacta ferro iugum valet 
cervice, nondiun munia comparis 
aequare nec tauri mentis 
iu venerem tolerare pondus. 

circa virentes est animus tuae 5 

campos iuvencae, nunc fluviis gravem 
solantis aestum, nunc in udo 
ludere cum vitulis salicto 

praegestiéntis. tolle cupidinem 
immitis uvae: iam tibi lividos k» 

distinguet autumnus racemos 
purpureo varius colore. 

iam te sequetur: currit enim ferox 
aetas et illi^ quos tibi dempsèrit, 

appontet annos; iam proterva 15 

fronte petet Lalage maritum, 

dilecta; quantum non Pholoe fugax^ ^ 
non Cbloìdis albo sic umero nitens, 
ut pura nocturno renidet 

luna mari, .Cnidiusye Gyges, 20 



LIB. IL CAB. VL 

quem si puellarain insereres choro, 
mire sagaces fallerei hospites 
dìscrimeii obscurum solatia 
crinibus ambiguoque voltii. 



CARMEN VI. 

Séptimi, Gades editare mecam et 
Cantabram indoctum iaga ferre nostra et 
barbaras Syrtes, abi Maara semper 
aestaat unda^ 

Tibur Argeo positum colono 5 

sit meae sedes atinam senectae, 
sit modus lasso maris et viaram 
ìnilitiaeqae ! 

ande si Parcae probibent iniquae, 
dolce pellitis ovibus Galaesi io 

flamen et regnata petam Laconi 
rara Phalantho. 

ille terraram mihi praeter omnes 
angalas- ridet, ubi non Hymetto 
molla- decedunt viridique certat 15 

baca Venafro; 

ver ubi longum tepidasque praebet 
luppiter brumas, et amicus Aulon 
fertili Bàccbo minimum Falemis 

invidet uvis. 20 
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ille te meoum locos et beatae 
postulant aroes; ibi ta calentem 
debita sparges lacrima faTillam 
vatis amicL 



CARMEN VII. 

O saepe mecmn tempus in ultimum 
deducte Bruto militiae duce, 
quis te redonavit Quirìtem 
dis patriis Italoque caelo, 

Pompei meorum prime sodaliam, 5 

cum quo morantem saepe diem mero 
fregi coronatus nitentea 
malobathro Syrio capilloB? 

tecum Phìlippos et celerem fugam 
sensi relieta non bene parmula, io 

cum fracta virtus et minaoes 
turpe solum tetigere mento. 

sed me per bostes Mercurius oeler 
denso paventem sustulit a^re; 
te rursus in bellum resorbens 15 

unda fretis tulit aestuosis. 

ergo obligatam redde lovi dapem 
longaque fessum militia latus 
depone sub lauru mea nec 

parce cadis tibi destinatis. 20 
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oblivioso levia Massico 
ciborìa exple; funde capacibus 
unguenta de conchis. quia udo 
deproperare apio coronas 

curatve myrto? quem Venus arbitrum 25 
dicet bibendi? non ego sanius 
bacchabor Edonis : recepto 
dulce mihi furere est amico. 



CARMEN VITI. 

Ulla si iuris tibi peierati 
poena. Barine, nocuisset unquam, 
dente si nigro fieres vel uno 
turpior ungui, 

crederem. sed tu, simul obligasti 5 

perfidum votis caput, enitescis 
pulchrior multo iuvenunique prodi» 
publica cura. 

expedit matris cinerea opeiiyos 
fallerò et toto taciturna noeti» io 

signa cum caelo gelidaque divos 
morte carentes. 

ridet hoc, inquam, Yenua ipsa, rident 
simplices Nymphae, ferua et Cupido 
semper ardentes acuens sagittas 15 

cote cruenta. 

p. H. ir. 2 
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addo, quod pubes tìbi crescit omnis, 
servitus crescit nova, neo priores 
impiae tectum dominae relinquuut 

saepe minati. ao 

te suis matres metuunt iuvencis, 
te senes parci miseraeque nuper 
virgines nuptae, tua ne retardet 
aura maritos. 



CARMEN IX 

Non semper imbres hubibus hispidos 
manant^ agros aut mare Oaspium 
vexant inaequales procellae 
usque, nec Armeniis in oris, 

amico Valgi, stat glacies iners 5 

menses per omnes aut Aquilonibus 
querceta Gargani laborant 
et foliis viduantur orni: 

tu semper urges fiebilibus modis 
Mysten ademptum, nec tibi Yespero io 

surgente decedunt amores 
nec rapidum fugiente Solem. 

at non ter aevo functus amabilem 
ploravit omnes Antilochum senex 

annos, nec impubem parentes 15 

Troilon aut Phrygiae sorores 



LIB. II. CAR. X. 11 

flevere semper. desine mollium 
tandem querellarum, et potius nova 
cantemns Augusti tropaea 

Caesaris et rigidum Kiphaten, 20 

Medumque flumen gentibus additum 
victis minores volvere vertices,* 
intraque praescriptum Gelonos 
exiguis equitare campis. 



CARMEN X. 

E;ectius vives, Licini, neque altum 
semper urgendo neque, dum procellas 
cautus horrescis, nimium premendo 
litus iniquum. 

auream quisquis mediocritatem 5 

diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
sobrius aula. 

saepius ventis agitatur ingens 
pinus et celsae grariore casu io 

decidunt turres feriuntque summos 
fulgura montes. 

sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
alteram sortem bene praeparatum 
pectus. informes hiemes reducit 15 

luppiter, idem 

2—2 
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summovet. non, si male nunc, et olim 
sic erit : quondam cithara tacentem 
suscitai musam neque semper arcum 

tendit Apollo. ao 

rebus angustia animosus atquo 
f Ortis appare; sapienter idem 
contrahes vento nimiunx secundo 
turgida vela. 



OARMEIf XI. 

Quid bellicosus Cantaber et Scythes, 
Hirpùie Quinti, cogitet Hadiìa 
divisus obiecto, remittas 

quaerere nec trepides in usura 

poscentis aevi panca, fugit retvo 5 

levis iuventas et decor, arida 
pallente lascivos amores 
canitie facilemque somnum. 

non semper idem floribus est honor 
vemis neque uno Luna rubens nitet io 

voltu: quid aetemis minorem 
consiliis animum fatigas) 

cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
pinu iacentes sic temere et rosa 

canos odorati capillos, 15 

dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
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potamus uncti? dissipat Euius 
curas edaces. quis puer ocius 
restinguet ardentis Falerni 

pocula praetereunte lympha? ao 

quis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden? eburna, die age, cum lyra 
maturet in comptnm Lacaenae 
more comas religata nodum. 



CARMEN XIL 

Nolis longa ferae bella Numantiae 
nec dinim Hannibalem nec Siculum mare 
Poeno purpureum sanguine moUibus 
apiari citharae modis, 

nec saevos Lapithas et nimium mero 5 

Hylaeum domitosque Herculea manu 
telluris iuvenes, unde periculum 
fulgeÌLS contremuit domus 

Saturni veteris; tuque pedestribus 
dices historiis proelia Caesaris, io 

Maecenas, melius ductaque per vias 
regum colla minacium. 

.me dulces dominae Musa Licymniae 
cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum 
fulgentes oculos et bene mutuis 15 

fidum pectus amoribus; 
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quam nec ferre pedem dedecuit chorìs 
nec certare ioco nec dare bracbia 
ludentem nitidìs virgìnibns sacro 

Dianae Celebris dia 20 

num tu, quae tenuit diyes Acbaemenes, 
aut pinguis Pbrygiae Mygdonias opes 
permutare velis crine Licymniae, 

plenas aut Arabum domos? — : 

dum flagrantia detorquet ad oscula 25 

cervicem aut facili saevitia negat, 
quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
interdum rapere occupet. 



CARMEN XIII. 

Ble et nefasto te posuit die, 
quicunque primum, et sacrilega manu 
produxit, arbos, in nepotum 
pendciem opprobriumque pagi; 

illum et parentis crediderim sui 
fregisse cervicem et penetralia 
sparsisse nocturno cruore 
hospitis; ille venena Oolcha 

et quidquid usquam concipitur nefas 
tractavit, agro qui statuit meo 
te triste lignum, te caducum 
in domini caput immerentis. 



IO 
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quid quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 
cautum est in horas : navita Bosporiim 
Poenus perhorrescit neque ultra 15 

caeca timet aliunde fata, 

miles sagittas et celerem fugam 
Partili, catenas Parthus et Italum 
robur; sed improvisa leti 

vis rapuit rapietque gentes. 20 

qiam paene furvae regna Proserpinae 
et iudicantem vidimus Aeacum 
3edesque discretas piorum et 
Aeoliis fidibus querentem 

Sajpho puellis de popularibus, 25 

et te Bonantem plenius aureo, 
jdcaee, plectro dura navis, 
dura fugae mala, dura belli ! 

utmnque sacro digna silentio 
miraitur umbrae dicere; sed magis 30 

pignas et exactos tyrannos 
lensum umeris bibit aure volgus. 

quidmirum, ubi illis carminibus stupens 
demitit atras belua centiceps 

auBS et intorti capillis 35 

ilumenidum recreantur angues? 

quin 3t Prometheus et Pelopis parens 
dulcilabomm decipitur sono; 
neccurat Orlon leones 

ait timidos agitare lyncas. 40 
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CARMEN XIV. 

Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
labuntur anni neo pietas moram 
rugis et instanti senectae 

afferet indomitaeque morti, — 

non, si trecenis, quòtquot eunt dies, 5 

amice, places illacrìmabilem 

Plutona tauris, qui ter amplum 
Geryonen lityonque tristi 

compescit unda, scilicet omnibus, 
quicunque terrae munere vescimur, io 

enaviganda, sire reges 
sive inopes erimus coloni. 

frustra cruento Marte carebimus 
fractisque ranci fluctibus Hadriae, 

frustra per autumnos nocentem 15 

corporibus métuemus Austrum: 

visendus ater flumine languido 

Cocytos errans et Danai genus 

infame damnatusque longi 

Sisyphus Aeolides laboris. 20 

linquenda tellus et domus et places 
uxor, neque harum, quas colis, ar»orum 
te praeter invisas cupressos 
uUa brevem dominum sequetr. 



LIB. IL CAR. XV. 17 

absumet heres Caecuba dignior 35 

servata centum clavibus et mero 
tinget pavimentum superbo, 
pontificum potiore cenis. 



CARMEN XV. 

lam pauca aratro ìugera regiae 
moles relinquent, undique latius 
extenta visentur Lucrino 

stagna lacu, platanusque caelebs 

evincet ulmos; tum violarla et 5 

myrtus et omnis copia narium 
spargent olivetis odorem 
fertilibus domino priori; 

tum spissa ramis laurea fervìdos 
excludet ictus, non ita Komuli zo 

praescrìptum et intonsi Catonis 
auspiciis veterumque norma. 

privatus illis census erat brevis, 
commune magnum: nulla decempedis 

metata privatis opacam 15 

porticus excipiebat Arcton, 

nec fortuitum spemere caespitem 
leges sinebant, oppida publico 
sumptu iubentes et deorum 

tempia novo decorare saxo. so 
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CARMEN XYI. 

Otium divos rogat ia patenti 
prensTis Aegaeo, simul atra nubes 
condidit lunam neque certa fulgent 
sidera nautis; 

otium bello furiosa Thrace, 5 

otium Medi pharetra decori, 
Grosphe, non gemmis neque purpura ve- 
nale neque auro. 

non enim gazae neque consularìs 
summovet lictor miseros tumultus io 

mentis et curas laqueata cìrcum 
tecta volantes. 

vivitur parvo bene, cui patemum 
splendet in mensa tenui salinum, 
nec leves somnos timor aut cupido 15 

sordidus aufert. 

quid brevi fortes iaculamur aevo 
multa) quid terras alio calentes 
sole mutamus? patriae quis exsul 

se quoque fugit) so 

scandit aeratas vitiosa naves 
cura nec turmas eqidtum relinquit, 
ocior cervis et agente nimbos 
ocior Euro. 



LIB. II. CAR. XVII. 19 

laetus in praesens animus quod ultra est 25 
oderìt curare et amara lento 
temperet risu; nihil est ab omni 
parte beatum. 

abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem, 
longa Tithonum minuit senectus, 30 

et mihi forsan, tibi quod negarit, 
porriget bora. 

te greges centum Siculaeque circum 
mugiunt vaccae, tibi tollit binnitum 
apta quadrìgis equa, te bis Afro 35 

murice tìnctae 

vestiunt lanae : mibi parva rura et 
spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 
Parca non mendax dedit et malignum 

spemere volgus. 40 



CAEMEN XVIL 

Cur me querellis exanìmas tuis? 
nec dis amicum est nec mibi te prius 
obire, Maecenas, mearum 

grande decus columenque rerum. 

ab te meae si partem animae rapit 
maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
nec carus aeque nec superstes 
integer? ille dies utramque 
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ducei mlnam. non ego perfidum 
dixi sacramentum : ibimus, ibimus, io 

utcunque praecedes, supremum 
carpere iter oomites parati 

me nec Chìmaerae spiritns ìgneae 
nec, si resurgat, centimanus Gyas 

divellet unquam : sic potenti 15 

lustitiae placitumque Pards. 

seu Libra seu me Scorpios adspidt 
formidolosus, pars violentior 
natalis horae, seu tyrannus 
Hesperiae Capricomos undae, 

utrumque nostrum incredibili modo 
consentii astrum. te lovis impio 
tutela Saturno refulgens 
eripuit volucrisque fati 

tardavit alas, cum populus frequens as 

laetum theatris ter crepuit sonum : 
me truncus illapsus cerebro 
sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 

dextra levasset, Mercurialium 
custos virorum. reddere victimas 
aedemque votivam memento : 
nos humilem feriemus agnam. 



30 
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CARMEN XYIII. 

m 

Non ebur neque aureum 

mea renidet in domo lacunar, 
non trabes Hymettiae 

premnnt columnaa ultima redsas 

Aj&ica, neque Aitali s 

ignotus heres regiam occupavi, 
nec Laconicas mibi 

traliunt honestae purpuras clientae * 

at fides et ingeni 

benigna vena est, pauperemque dives io 
me petit; nihil supra 

deos lacesso nee potentem amicum 

largiora flagito, 

satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 
truditur dies die, is 

novaeque pergunt interire lunaej 

tu secanda marmora 

locas sub ipsum funus et sepulcri 
immemor struis domos 

marisque Baiis obstrepentis urges ao 

summovere litora, 

parum locaples continente ripa, 
quid, quod usque proximos 

revellis agri terminos et ultra 
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limites clientium 35 

salis avarus? pellitur patemos 

in sinu ferens deos 

et uxor et vìr sordidosque natos. 

nxdla certior tamen 

rapacìs Orci fine destinata 30 

aula divitem manet 

herum. quid ultra tendis? aequa tellus 

pauperi recluditur 

regumque pueris, nec satelles Orci 
callidum Fromethea 35 

rerexit auro captus. hic superbum 

Tantalum atque Tantali 

genus coércet, hic levare functum 

pauperem laboribus 

vocatus atque non vocatus audit. 40 



CARMEN XIX. 

Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
vidi docentem — credito posteri — 
nymphasque discentes et aures 
capripedum Satyrorum acutas. 

euoe, recenti mens trepidat metu 
plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
laetatur. euoe, parce Liber, 
parce, gravi metuende thyrso ! 
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fas pervicaces est miti Thyiadas 
vinique fontem, lactis et uberes io 

cantare rivos atque truncia 
lapsa cavia iterare mella ; 

fas et beatae ooniugis additum 
stellis honorem tectaque Perithei 

disiecta non leni mina, 15 

Thracis et exitium LycurgL 

tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum, 
tu separatis uvidus in iugis 
nodo coérces viperino 

Bistonidum sine fraudo crines: 20 

tu, cum parentis regna per arduum 
cohors Grigantum scanderet impia, 
Rhoetum retorsisti leonis 
' unguibus horribilique mala; 

quamquam choreis aptior et iocis 95 

ludoque dictus non sat idoneus 
pugnae ferebaris : sed idem 
pacis eras mediusque belli. 

te vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
cornu decorum, leniter atterens 30 

caudam, et recedentis trilingui 
ore pedes tetigitque crura. 
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CARMEN XX. 

Non usitata nec tenui ferar 
penna biformis per Hquidum aethera 
vates, neque in terris morabor 
longius, invidiaque maior 

urbes relinquam. non ego, pauperum 5 

sanguis parentum, non ego, quem vocas, 
dilecte Maecenas, obibo 
nec Stygia cohibebor unda. 

iam iam residunt cruribus ai^rae 
pelles, et album mutor in alitem io 

superne, nascunturque leves 
per digitos umerosque plumae. 

iam Daedaleo ocior Icaro 
visam gementis litora Bospori 

sjrtesque Gaetulas canorus 15 

ales Hyperboreosque campos. 

me Ck>lchus et qui dissimulat metum 
Marsae cohortùt Dacus et ultimi 
noscent Geloni, me peritus 

discet Hiber Bbodanique poter. 20 

absint inani funere neniae 
luctusque turpes et querimoniae; 
compesce clamorem ac sepulcrì 
mitte supervacuos honores. 



NOTES. 



ODE I. 

< Follio, yoQ are Tmting ihe lùstoxy of the recent civil wars, 
qnit therefore, for a whìle, your other pursuìt», poetioal 
oratorìcal and mìlitaiy. The subject is a stirrìngone; I can 
ahnost picture to myself your vivid desorìption — the din and 
tmnult of Pharsalia, Africa exaltìng in the outponring of 
Boman blood, the whole world witnese to our fatai disBen- 
sions. But I must break off, the theme is too serious for my 
sportive muse.* 

C. Asinius PoUio (for whose life see the very good account 
in Smith's Dict.) was like Maecenas a liberal patron of litera- 
ture, and the friend both of Yirgil and Borace (Sat. i. io. 85) : 
Borace takes the opportnnity of his eommenoing (v. notes) 
a history of the cìtìI wars to send him this complimentary 
ode into which he very cleverly introduces (11. 9 — 16) allusions 
to PoUio'a yarioos distinctions. 

1. ex Metello eonrale] * from the consulship of Metellus * ; 
the use of ea?=*from * or * after* is very common. Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus Celer was consul b.c. 60, the year in which 
Caesar Pómpey and Crassus formed the so-called first Trìum- 
virate, and PoUio had selected that date for commencing the 
history of that portion of the civil wars which culminated in 
the establishment of the Empire under Augustus. 

p. H. II. 3 
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2. belli causas] e.g. the disaster which befel Crassns at 
Garrhae (b.c. 53), and the death of Julia the danghter of 
Caesar and wife of Pompeius, which broke the last link be- 
tween them (b.c. 54). 

Titta] either * crimes/ i.e. acts of cruelty, or, which ìb more 
probable, * fanlts,' i.e. in the carrying on of the war. 

modos] 'phases,' the Tarious ways in which it was con- 
dncted. 

8. ludom Fortunae] Fortune * makes sport ' of human life 
(cf. Od. 3. 29. 50, ludum insolentem ludere pertinax)^ and 
had especially done so in the tragic death of ali three Izinm- 
virs. 

graves prindpum amldltias] A poetical phrase for the 
triumvirato. * graves * = * fatai,' i.e. to many a Éoman. 

5. uneta cruoribus] 'stained with streams of blood.' 
cnLor (from caro) is always used of blood from a wound. The 
plural is very rare, but cf. Virg. Aen. 4. 687, * atros siccaòat 
veste cruoreSi* * she kept endeavouring to staunch the stream 
of blood which kept bursting out afresh * where the force of the 
plural is obvious: bere it seems used with reference to the 
various occasions on which Boman blood had been ^ed, e.g. 
at PharsaJia, Thapsus, Philippi. 

6. periculosae plenum opus aleae] * opus * is in apposition to 
the whole of the accusatives which bave gone before, 'a task full 
of risk and danger.* Why Pollio's task was so dif&cult Borace 
at once explains, for the words *et incedis...* are reaUy an ex- 
planation. The historian of disasters which were so retìent is 
compared to a man who after a conflagration ìncautiously 
advances among the débris the surface of which alone has 
cooled, at the risk of being himself bumt, or causing the flame 
to burst out again. 

No doubt the expression *incedis... doloso* is proverbiai and 
general (cf. Callim. Ep. 46, 2, (ariTOp virò r^<r7ro5tS, and Propert. 
I. 5. 5, ignotos vestigia^ jferre per ignes), and the explanation 
given above is adequate, but I have always been convinced that in 
using it Borace had in mind one of the «p^ciaZ.phenomena of 
his native land, and I have little hesitation in saying that this 
is so since fìnding the following passage in Macaulay, Blst. Eng. 
0. 6. * When the historian of this troubled reign :(James U.), 
tums to Ireland, his task becomes peculiarly diffieult and 
delicate. His steps — to borrow the fine imago used on a 
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similar occasion by a Boman poet — are <m the thin crust of 
<uhes beneath which the lava is stili glowing,* 

7. tractas] Notice the present: Pollio's work was only 
begun (cf. 11.9 — 11), *you are taking in hand,* v. note on 
1. 21. 

9. panllam] ' for a short (time)/ < for awhile.' paullum 
is the accusative of duration from an obsolete adjective paulluSy 
tempus being anderstood, bat it is practically used as au 
adverb. 

tragoedlae] A Greek word for a Greek thing represented 
in Latin lettere. The Bomans imported * tragedy' from Greece 
where it was a native development, and they also imported 
its name (Tpay(fi5La) at the same time, as was also the case with 
comedy (/rw/tt^sia, comoedia). The fact that the Bomans repre- 
sented tphyoCf is'one among many similar instances which shew 
that our pronunciatìon òf Latin and Greek is incorrect, for, 
whereas we pronounce y quite differeùtly from o«, it is obvious 
that the Bomans considered that the sound of oe reproduced 
the sound of (p. The derivation of rpayt^dla is generally sup- 
posed to be rpdyoi and ^17= * the song of the goat,' because a 
goàt'was the prize at the Bacchio festivàlsàt which the first 
rude * tragedia * were sung or performed. 

Yiigil also (Ecl. 8. 10), alludeste Polliò*s tragedies as *Sola 
SophoeUatua carmina digna cothumo,^ * thy poems alone wor- 
thy of the buskin (i.e. tragic dignity) of Sophocles.' 

11. ofdinari6]= ordì naccm, * shall bave set in order,' i.e. 
duly arranged in your history, cf. St Lùke i. 1. * Forasmuch 
as many bave tak^i in hand to set forili in ofder [dvaTd^aadai)^ 
a declaration of those things....' 

grande... cothumo] *thou shalt- resumé thyglorious task on 
the Cecropia n buskin,' i.e. you shall resumé the writing of those 
tragedies which are worthy of the dignity of the Athenian 
stage. *Cccro2>io,* because at Athens ali the great Greek trage- 
dies were produced. *cothumo\' the tragic actors wore high- 
heeled buskins, like modem ladies, to add to their height and 
dignity; comic actors wore the low soccus or slipper. 

13. insigne praesidium] in apposition to *PolUo* = *0 
thou illustrious defence.' *viaestis reis* alludes to PoIlio*s akìll 
in forensic eloquence, or, as we might say, *at the bar;' 
* consulenti euriae ' to bis success as a speaker in the senate, as a 

3—2 
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parliamentaiy orator — a yery different style of eloqnence. 
* consulenti * — * deliberating ' not * consnltÌDg yoii,' as it would 
be absurd to speak of a great body consuUing aoe of U0 members 
however distingnlshed. 

16. Delmatlco trlumplio] In b.c. 39, he had obtained a 
trìamph for defeating the Paxthiiii, an niyriaa people on the 
borderà of Dalmatìa. 

17. iam nunc...] Here Borace snddenly represents himself 
as reading Pollio's history^ in which he knows beforehand 
events will be so vìvidly and dramatically portrayed thofc the 
reader will imagìne himself to be actnally seeing and hearing 
that which is described. 

18. perstrlngls aurea]. A yery difficnlt phrase of which I 
can fìnd no clear explanation. Stringeve (connected with 
ffTpayycvù) and * strangle ') means (1) to sqneeze tight, (2) to 
graze or scrape the surface or edge c^ anything, the two notions 
being perhaps connected tìroB : when yoa draw anything Uke a 
bough throngh a narrow aperture where it is * squeezed tight,' 
the effect is to * strip * or * si^rape ' it, cf: stringere remos = 
to strip boughs of their leayes and make them into oars, 
stringere gladium=ìo draw a sword quiekly fìrom its tight- 
fitting scabbard. praestringere aciem is used of the effect of a 
flash of light which passes qnickly over the surface of the eye 
and dazzles it. So here '-perstringere aures * seems used of a 
loud harsh sound which scrapes or grates upon the ear dulling 
and deafening it. The word is neglected in dictionaries, and 
this passage is neglected by the editors. 

litui... comuum] Both theso instruments are illustrated in 
Smith's Dict. of Ant. q. v. ' litui strepunt ' = * the clarìons bray.* 

19. iam ftils:or...yoltus] *Now the flash of arms.scares in 
(or into) flight the horses and the faces of the horsemen * — a 
singularly boldbut effective sketch of a cavalryrout dashed off 
by a master hand in half a dozen words. 

fiigaces is no doubt proleptic ; the sudden flash of weapons 
in front of them frightens the horses so that they take to flight. 
Cf. Job zxxix. 22, 23, of the borse, 

' He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted, 
Neither tumeth h£ back from the sword: 
The quiver rattleth against him, 
The glittering spear and the shield.' 
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20. equos eqnitnilique] Notiòe the effect of assonance : so 
in EBglifiO[i 'warrior and war-horse/ and Tennyson, Charge 
of the Light Brigade, * Whìle horse and hero fell.' 

equltum YOltiui. The commentators explain thìs by refer- 
ence to a story (Fiat. Gaes. 45), that at the battle of Pharsalia, 
whìch Borace is thinking of, Caesar ordered his soldiers to 
strike at the/ace« of the young Boman nobles who formed the 
cavahry and that they f earf ni for their beauty tnrned and fled. 
The phrase needs nò such leamed and unnatoral explanation. 
Horace says not * horeemen,' but * faces of horsemen,' becanse 
he wishes to biing vividly before our minds the one point 
whieh remained most cleorly stamped on his recoUection in 
the similar rout at Philìppi, the pale panie- stmck faoes of men 
flyìng for their lives : it is a brilliant dramatio touch, not a 
recondite alluaion to an obscure stoiy. 

21. andire màgnoB . . .] * audire ' which govems both ' duces ' 
tuid ' euncia subaeta * canby itself mean either * to bear ' or to * bear 
of ;* with ^ctiftcte $uba>eta* it can only mean the latter, and there 
is oonsequentl^r^à "«trong presumption that it is to be tàken in 
the same way >with * duces.* * I seem to bear of mighty generals 
begrìmed miti theglorious dast of battle and of a whole world 
étc* Le.'i|«eém in imagination already to bear the reading or 
recitation of yoar history of these events. Now-a-days we 
shonld expect * already I seem to be reading your description 
..«.' but it is to be home in mind that before the ìnvention of 
.{«inting public reading or recitation was one of the best possi- 
'ble methods of making known a new work (cf. the story of 
^Thticydìdefi hearing Herodotus recite his history at Olympia 
and for the practitie of recitation, Juv. Sat. i. 1, and Mayor's 
e^iatutive note). 

Orelli prefers to take * atulire * in two senses, and translates 
*I eeem, so vivid is your writing, to bear great generals,' i.e. 
bftrfrTigning their troops or the Uke, but to my mind this doublé 
nse of audire in two such distinct senses is absolutely impossir 
ble, and I know no parallel case. Moreover, if the grammatica! 
difficolty be avoided, the addition of the phrase ' non indecoro 
ptUvere sordidoi * precludes Orelli's interpretation as a matter of 
taste ; it is quite correct to say * I seem to bear of great leaders 
becpimed with the dust of battle,* but it is as absurd to say 
* I hear great leaders begrimed <fec.,* as it would be to say * I 
heard Mr Gladstone in evening dress.' 
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23. cuncta terrarum] ' ali tbings in the \7orld ' — a variety 
of the possessive genitive. The constmction must not be con- 
founded with our ìnaccurate phrase ' ali of,' or ' the whole 
of,' in which a partitive genitive is used even where an entire 
thing is referred to. 

24. atrocem aìiInmTn Catonis] *Cato's stubbom soni.' 
Cf. Od. 1. 12. 36, Catonis nobile Utum, Cato committed 
suicide at Utica after the battle of Thapsus (b.c. 46). 

25. Inno...] The transition is naturai and easy from the 
death of Cato to the thought how amply Carthage and lugurtha 
had been avenged for ali they had suffered at the hands of 
Bome by the sight of Eoman camage. Inno was the tutelaiy 
deity of Carthage, cf. Yirg. Aen. 1. lo. 

Quam (i.e. Carthage) lunofertur terris magis omniìma unam 
Posthabita coluisse Santo ; hic illius arma, 
Hic CU1TU8 fuit, 

The constmction is Inno (Ist subject) et deorum qui8qui8...tellure 
(pronominai clause serving as a 2nd subject) rettulit (main 
verb, in the singular though there are two subjects coupled by 
ety a construction of which Horace is very fond), victorum ne- 
potes (direct object of rettulit) inferias (in apposition to ne- 
potes =B,a an offering at his tomb) lugurtJiae (dative of'remoter 
object). 

26. cesserat] The gods were supposed to quit doomed cities. 
Cf. Virg. Aen, 2. 351. Excessere omnes adytis arìsque relicti8\' 
Di, and the account of Josephus (Bell. lud. vi. 5. 3) that imme- 
diately before the capture of Jerusalem by Titus the gates of 
the Tempie had burst open of themselves, and that a voice 
more than human had been heard exclaiming *Let us go hence' 
ifiera^alyùìfiev éyTevdev), a story also referred to by Tac. Hist. 
5. 13. atuiita maior humana vox, Excedere Deos. 

Carthage was sacked by P. Scipio Africanus Minor b.c. 146. 

impotens] in ita simple meaning *powerless' i.e. to save. 

29. pingnilor] ' fatter' i. e. more fertile than it was before. 
For the phrase cf. Aesch. Persae, 806 where the Persiana who 
fell at Plataea are apoken of as i^LXov Tia^fia (a fattening) 
BoiwTwi' x^oifl, and Virg. Georg. 1. 491 bis sanguine nostro | 
Emathiam et latos Haemi pingttescere campos. 

30. sepulcrls] with * testatwr,* 'bears witness by ita tomba.' 
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Impia proella] pitis expresses the regard due by a chìld to 
a parent {et. pitia Aeneas)^ then that due from one relative to 
another, from one citizen to another. Hence civil wars were 
strictly impia, 'nnhallowed/ a yiolation of the law of nature. 

31. Hedls] put with an inaccuracy very common (cf. 2. 17) 
in the Boman poets for the Parthians who at this time in- 
habited the country which the Medea or Persiana had once 
oocupied, and who as the implacable foes of Bome would natu- 
raUy rejoice to hear *the din of the downfall of Italy.* 

34. Daunlae] Daunus was a legendary king of Apulia, but 
the adjective is applied to the whole of Italy. 

35. non... nostro] Notice the assonance of these linea and 
the powerful effect produoed by the repetition of the vowel o, 
and the combination *or.^ The peculiarrhythmof 1. 86 adda 
to the effect. Before breaking off from hia warlike theme 
Horace scema to desire to shew by the very sound and shape of 
hia verse, how discomposing and dangerous such subjects were 
liable to become to hia gentle muae. 

37. ne retractes] I aomewhat prefer Wickham'a method 
of making thia dependent on *quaere* (= *leat you resumé*) to 
that of Orelli, who makea it a direct prohibition and placca a 
colon after * neniae.* 

locis] i.e. auch light themea aa e.g. Ode 4. 

38. Ceae numera nenlae] 'a taak which belonga to the 
Oean dirge.* Simomd^a the lyric poet of Ceoa (556—467 b. c.) 
was eapecially celebrated for hia dirgea (Ofyfipoi) and epitapha ; 
hÌB epitaph on thoae who fell at Thermopylae ia beat known. 

40. levlore plectro] *with lighter quill,* i.e. in a style 
and on a subject that shall he lesa grave. The oppoaite phrase 
is graviore plectro, Ovid Met. IO. 150, or malore plectro. Od. 
4. 2. 33; plectrum {irkfiKTpov) is *the striking thing* from 



ODE n. 

*Gold, Crispua, lacks lustre unleaa it he uaed wiaely and 
wéll ; 80 uaed it can confer even lasting renown, as it shall do 
on Proouleios. To hold the desires in snbjection is to posseas 
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a wìder empire than if jon weie lord of Afiìoa «ad Europe. 
The yery tendeney io avarìoe must be eradieajted, for, ÌSke ^kopqr, 
it grows bj being indnlged. Trae wìsdom denies the name of 
happy to the greedy tyrant, and haìls him alone a Mng who 
oasts not even a lingering look on piles of gold.' 

The Ode is addressed to Caios Salnstioa Cri^os, of whom a 
faU account is given in Tao. Ann. 3. SO. JBDe was the grand 
nephew of the historian Sallntt, who adopted him, aad ims 
one of the intimate friends of Angnstus, bnt, thoni^ poasessed 
of great abilities, studiously held aloof trom. ali pnblie offiees, 
prefèrring, like Maeoenas, the real though prìTate influeoM of 
a friend to the titolar distìndion of a inagistracy. He dìed 

A.D. 20. 

1. nnllaa] A aomeviiiat awkward stanza. Horaee wìdies 
to say that as gold has no lustre when stili in the mine, so 
Crìspus can see no charm in wealth except it is used, bat he 
has partiaUy saorifioed dearness to brevity. 

avaria] The earth guarda its wealth like a miser. The 
epithet is added as leading up to the attack on avariee whioh 
follows. 

2. laamae] lamina is any Ihin piece of metal; the word is 
bere used contemptuously for precious metal in a us^esa nn- 
interesting shape, a mere piece of silW or gold. Por the syn- 
copated form of the word cf. puertia£, Od. 2. 86. 8, turpuerat, 
Od. 4. 13. 20. 

Inimice nlsi] These words go together. GxammaticaUy 
they mjlght go with nuUus color est, but they would gìve no 
sense. 

3. ni8l...U8u1 This phrase h&s two meatiings, one lìteral 
the other metaphorical: (1) ali metals become doli by disusa, 
and brìght by use ; (2) wealth has no brilliancy unless employed. 

5. eztento aeyo] does not mean 'through long àges' but 
<hìs span of life being extended beyond the grave/ i.e. Pro- 
culeius by his noble deed shall win an immortality of fame, a 
life beyond life, as is made cle«: in U. 7, 8. a«vtim 48 the ^k. 
altav {alF<ay) oonneoted with deL 
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Procnleliis] C. Piocnleiiis Varrò Marena was a Boman 
knight who divìded his property between bis brothezs who had 
lost their own in the ci\il wars. One brother was the Lìoinins, 
to wham Ode 10 ìs addressed. 

6. notns animi] Orelli and Wickham unite in sa^ing &at 
ibis is put for * notus propter animumy and compare the dubìous 
passage, Od. 4. 13. 21, bnt th^ avoid ali ezplanation. My 
(^linion is that animi is a simple gen. of qnahty ; Proculeius, 
vir animi patemi is excellent Latin, and Horace puts Pro- 
culeius rwtvx animi patemi as a shoi^ form of expression, 
meaning *P. illustrious (as being a manjof iatherly afEection....' 

7. metuente Bolti] *on pinions that dread to flag,' or, 
* droop.' For the oonstroctàon c£. Yirg. G. 1. 246, Arcto» Oceani 
metuente aequore tingi, solvi (like XvecrOai) is used of that re- 
lazation of nerve t^iBion which ìs produoed by any cause Bach 
as £atigae,^fiep,cold, <fee. Cf. Virg. Àen. 12. 951 iolvuntur frigore 
membra» 

9. latltiB regnes...] Kote the indefimta use of the 2nd 
person singular, *thou' meaning 'any one.' spiritva is here 
used hke the Gk. dvfUs from 6vt> to breathe or blow fiereely (cf. 
*typhoon') for the fìerce passionate part of our nature. The 
phj»se ^avidus spiritus* reprèsents as one complex quality what 
Plato resolved into two sim^e oneBfèvfiòs kuì èrnBvfAtxi^ ^passion 
and lust' ; in tìie sabjagation of thése two to 'reason' (vws) he 
placed trae wisdom or Yirtue. €f . Vfrtus below and t. Phaedrus 
passim, 

t eannot refrain from qttòting in general illustration George 
EUot's golden lines : 

*Ijet thy chief terror he of thine own soul; 
There, 'mid the throng of hurrying desires 
That trample o*er the dead to seize their spoil, 
liurks yengeance, footledi, inresistible 
As exhalations laden with slow death, 
And o'er tke, fairest troop of captured joya 
Breathes palMd pestilence.' 

Danibl Debonda, ad in, 

10. «iia]ft...iml] 'than if you were to unite (under your 
empire) Libya with distant Gadies and either Carthaginian were 
to ac^owledge your single sway.' The second clause illustrates 
•and amplifies the lirst, ' ttcTi^o^ ' being explained by 'serviat uni,* 
and ^uterque Poenus* repeating the idea of Libya and Ghides in a 
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new form, referrìng to the Carthaginian settlements on either 
side of the straits, in Africa and Spain. 

remotis] refers to the popular belief that the pillare of 
Hercules {répfioves 'ArXovriico^ Eur. Hipp. 3) were the limita of 
the world. 

18. cresdt Indpl^ens albi] 'grows worse by indolging it- 
self,' i. e. by indulgipg the thirst whioh accompanies it. *The 
patient must abstaip as mnch as possible from ali drink.* 
Buchan. hydrops^vSpuìI/. 

" 15. aquosus...] *The wateiy faintness from the pale 
frame.' Faintness and torpor accompany dropsy, and * albus ' 
describes the pale flabby appearance of the patient. 

17. redditiim...Phraaten] Phraates IV. had been expelled 
by his subjects (b. o. 30) on accomit of his cruelty, bnt been 
restored shortly afterwards by the assistance of the Scythians. 
The family of the Arsacidae to which Phraates belonged had 
no real connection with the Persian dynasty or ita fonnder 
Cyms (died b. c. 529), but for the Constant interchange of the 
terms Parthi and Medi v. Ode 1. 81. note. 

18. dlssidens...] ^Yirtue disagreeing with the mob sepa- 
rates from the ranks of the happy and teaches the people not 
to use words wrongly.* *Virtu8* here stands for the opinion of 
aU those who are wise and virtuous. In his use of * heatus ' Horace 
has in mind not only its strict sanse of * happy' but its popular 
use as=*wealthy;' curiously enough the English word *wealth/ 
which orìginally meant * general well being/ (as in the Litany 
'in ali time of our wealth/) has been confined to the special 
sense of well-being as regards worldly goods and gear. 

plebi populom] plebe from pleo (ci, compiere, plenus) orìgi- 
nally meant those who having no civio privileges merely served 
to fili up the state : populus on the other hand comprìses ali 
members of the state. Here there seems little distinotion he- 
tween the words. 

19. falsls voclbus] To cali a neh man 'beatus* was a 
misuse of the word. It was a similar misuse when the Greeks 
called the rìoher citizens ol apicroi, 'the best.' Cf. Thuc. 3. 82. 

21. regnnm def6ren8...iinl...qnl8qnls] * by conferrìng em- 
pire on him and him alone whosoever...' 
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diadema] The Bomans had aboliahed kìngs, and con- 
sequently had no native word for a *crown' (coroTia = a wreath), 
and had to borrow the foreign didSrjfia. 

22. propriam] JAke ^ tutum^ = ^ suxe,* * ahiàìng,* proprim 
is much stronger than suus and expresses that wh^ch is a per- 
manent possession and not merely hired, borrowed, or held for 
a season. Borace wishes to express that the reward of virtue is 
a crown 'that fadeth not away/ 

He i^ very fond of this use of proprius and Sat. 2. 2. 134, 
and Ep. 2. 2. 170 — 176 should he compared. 

23. qxiisqiils...aceryo8] 'whosoever views huge heaps of 
treasure (and passes by) without one backward glance/ 



ODE m. 

'Cultivate, Dellius, a cairn and eqnable frame of mind, 
neither undnly elated in prosperity nor depressed in adversity. 
Enjoy the gifts of nature and of wealth : enjoy them, for ali 
must soon be left behìnd : rich and poor alike we are hastening 
towards one conunon end, the boume from which no traveller 
retums {aetemum exilium).* 

Ali we know of Dellius is that he was nicknamed Desult&r 
heUoTum eivilium &om the frequency with which he changed 
sides during the civil wars, desultor being a circus-rider who 
leaps from the back of one borse to another, while going at fnU 
speed. 

The Ode is a poetical expression of the Epicurean doctrine 
* Live while you live,' deeply touched with its profound sadness, 
the key-note of the whole being struck in the emphatio * mori' 
ture * of 1. 4. Compare Eccl. xi. 7. 8, * Truly the light is sweet, 
and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun : but 
if a man live many years and rejoice in them ali; yet let him 
remember the days of darkness; for they shall be many. Ali 
that cometh is vanity.' 
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1. relms In ardala] * when life's path is steep,' Wiokham. 

2. non secns] * and equally so.' 

3. insolenti] * unusual/ and so * excessive,' ' extravagant :* 
the epithet is emphatio, it is not ali gaiety, bnt extraTagant 
gai^ty that is to be chastened by the thonght of death. 

4. moriture] The adj. in this striking position gives the 
reason for the advioe that has been given. Cf. Od. i. 28. 
4—6: 

nec quidquam libi prodest 
aerias tentasse domos animoque rotundum 
percussisse polmn morituro. 

5. Ben... Ben...] These elanses go striotljr with mùriture, 
' sinoe you mnst die ali the same 'whether...or... ' 

6 in remoto g^ramlne] * on some retired lawn.' 

8. interiore nota Falerni] * with an inner brand of Fa- 
lemian.' * interiore* because the oldest wine would be in the 
farthest oomers of the oellar. ^notd* because the amphorae were 
branded with the name of the consuls tì the year. Falemian, 
£rom the Falemia ager in Campania was a noted vìntage. Cf. 
6. 19 and 11. l9. 

9. qno...qnid] *To what ptirpose else ..why... ?» i.e. it 
we are not to enjoy them, why is nature so la^ish of her 
beanties ? 

There is a well snpported reading qtu) for quid whidi 
would seem to bave had its origin in an idea that this stanza 
was grammatically connected with the next, and that quo... quo 
merely anticipated huc in 1. 13. * Bring hither, boy, to the 
plaoe where...where...' But as Orelli observes this is very 
prosaio, and moreover the hiatus in quo obliquo and the short- 
ening of quo would be a license utterly without parallel in 
Horaoe. 

pinna ingens albaqne populas] Wickham admirably re- 
marks, * The doublé contrast between the slight poplar white in 
the wind and the gloom of the heavier pine is indicated, after 
Horace's manner, by one epithet with each of the pair of sub- 
Btantives.' 

10. oonsociaxe amant] Notice Horaoe*s favourite construc- 
tion Of an infinitive even s^ter yerbs which do not usually take 
one; of. too inuuediately below, * Idborat trepidare*: the use here 
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is anatogouB to the ose of the in&iitiye after suoh veibs as 
soleot and some editors tal^e ^amant' &9=^\ov<rt, 'are wont to,' 
hixt tMs is an unneoessazy weakening o£ the ezpresaion* * love 
tQ intertwìzìie a hospitable shade.' 

11. obliquo] The channel winds and twists, and so the^ 
water in its eagemess to escape (fugax) has to hurry and bastie 
and stniggle (Idborat trepidare) to make its way at ali. The 

six words obliqtu) rivo are a perfeot specinien of Horace's 

povver of concise, clear and accurate word-painting. For 
trepido see n. on 4. 24. 

13. nimium breyes...] * The too short-lived flowers of the 
lovely rose.* For breves cf. Od. 1. 36. 16. breve lilium, Notice 
the pathos of the epithet thus introduced in an ode on the 
short life of man. 

* Gather ye rose^buds while ye may, 

Old Time is stili a flying; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 

To-morrow will he dying.* 

15. res] * circumstances/ * fortune.' I much prefer some 
such general rendering to the tranalation * property ; ' the sug- 
gestion that he may become poor some day is whoUy out of 
place here. 

aoromin fila] The fates are represented as three sisters 
Glotho (the spinner) Lachesis and Atropos, who sit and spin 
the thread of each human Mfe : when they sever the thread the 
man dies. Cf. Milton, Lyoidas 75. 

* Comes the blind f ory with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thinspun life.' 

17. cedes coemptls saltibus] * You add farm to farm but 
wiU quii them.' It is impossible to express the force of * coemptis ' 
exoept by paraphrase. *^8altv8* are glades or stretches of pasture 
surroonded by woods and hills such as covered Calabna and 
Lucania. 

domo] domus is used specially of a town mansion, villa of 
a countiy seat. 

18. flavus] The stock epithet for the Tiber, of. Od. 1. 2. 13. 
Jlavum Tiberim. It was so called because of the quantity of 
sand it carries down. 

lavit] Borace does not use the form lavare in the Odes. 
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21. dlyeszie...] The construction is nil interest éUvesne 

(sU) an...morerÌ8 — *it makes no differenoe whether you are 

rion or lodge under the canopy of heaven/ and Uien in 

apposition to *dive8* and ^pauper^* and reserved till last for em- 
phaEÓs *vietima...OrcV — 'seeing that you are a victim of the 
nnpityìng grave.* 

I have inserted the words ' seeing that you are ' before ' vìc- 
tim ' in translation for the sake of cleamess, though to insert 
ezplanatory words is generalJy a sìgn of mistranslation ; but in 
constructions like the present Latin suffers from not possessing 
a present participle of the verb 'to be,' and is compelled to 
make clear the way a word is to be taken by assigning it a very 
marked position, as bere: in English it is impossible to do so 
naturally. Bi Greek after victima we should have wu or w 

Inachus was a mythical king of Argos ; he bere ^typifies re- 
mote antiquity and lofty lineage. 

23. sub dlYO. diviu or dius'^is ati adj. obsolete except in 
this phrase and derìved from a Sandsrit root niv (whenee dimst 
dieSf Zeus, Atos or-Atfos, &c.), which indìoates * brightness.' 

moreris. commorarì is the more usuai word for staying'in 
a place for a time, e. g. at an inn, but I think morari is here 
used in a similar -eense: life is vepresenied as a merely t^n- 
porary sojoum. 

25. cog^imur] cògoj from coago = *to drive togetber.' 
Borace has probably the same idea in bis mind as in Od. i. 24. 
18 {nigro compulerit gregi) of the dead being collected like a 
flock of sheep. 

26. yersatur sera ezitura] The ancient method of draw- 
ing lots was by writing the names on pebbles, which were then 
cast into an um which was shaken about (versatur) until one 
lot leapt out (exire), Hence in Gk. TraXos (a lot), from wdXKia 
* to shake.* 

serius ocìub] * sooner or later.* 

28. cmnbae] i.e. the well-known bark of Charon, de- 
scribed in Verg. Aen. 6. 410 — 415. and cf. Prop. 3. 18, 24, Scan- 
denda est torvi publica cymba senis. 
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ODE IV. 

'Do not be ashamed, Xanthias, of being in love with a 
slave-girl : zoany a great hero has done the sanie, — Achilles, 
Ajax, Agamenmon. And then who knows but yoor tiubnm- 
haiied Bbyllis-may bave been a princess once ? Be aure there 
was nothing disre^utable about the mother of such a paragon, 
such a — «-^ nay, yen may^let me praise her without snspicion; 
T-am dose on forty.* 

The Ode is of cóurse satirical throughout, and the style 
mock-heroic : Xanthias Fhoceus is a nom-de-plumet and as he 
ùsnÀlly does in such cases, Borace selects a Greekìiame (^w- 
«r^s=inhabitant of Phocis), ci Od. 5. 20, Cnidusve Gyge$j and 
Od. 8. 12. 6, Liparaei nitorHebrì. 

1. 8it pudori] Of . the phrases esse Ìum9rij dedeóorij volup- 
tatif &c. '* It expressesa purpose (Dat. Propositi) in-construc- 
tions which generally, form the Complementof a Copulative 
Sentence," Public School Gram. § 129. 

2. Xanthla] ^avOLdt voc. Ist Deci. 

insolentem] 'arrogant though he was.' For -the <}haracter 
of Achilles cf. Hor. A. P. 122, 

* Jmpiger, iracunduSf inexorabiliSi acer 
Jura neget sibi nata^ nihih non arroget armis,* 

For Achilles and Briseis see Class. Dict. 

5. moylt Aiacem...] Notice Horace's favourite method of 
connecting two stanzas by the repetition of an emphatio word 
near the end of one at the beginning of the next. 

Telamone natnm] The words are added to distinguish 
him from the other Ajax, the son of OUeus. 

6. captivae dominum] The antithesis is made dearer by 
the juztaposition of the antithetical words. In a non-inflecting 
langnage, such as Ènglish, the order of the words in a sentence 
being of necessity more simple for the sake of cleamess, it is 
comparatively rarely that this placing contrasted words side by 
side can be effected. 
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Tecmessae] ^€KfM)<r<ra, *Before gm^ gn^ a vowel seems always 
to haye become long by nature, as tègmen, àgnus. In genuine 
Latin words not compounded the other mutes do not precede 
m, n. Thus the older writers such as Plautus, wrote dracùma 
{Òpayjiii)i...cucxnu8 {KVKPos)...Tec&me88a, The leamed poeta, 
copying the Greeks, did not object to cycnus, Tècmesta, &a' 
Publio School Lat. Giam. g 218. 

7. aT8lt...'vlrglne rapta] ardere, 'toburn* •glow' (i.e. 
with the fire of love), ia used bere with an i^atmmental àblati^ 
o£ that which kindles the fire. Xt is intransitive and to be 
carefully distinguished from urere, * to bum,' which is active. 
Translate 'was fired with love for a oaptive maiden.' The 
maiden was Cassandra, see Class. Dict. 

9. barbarae...] This stanza amplifies the idea of * medio in 
triumpho,* and by dwelling on the detalls of Agamenmon's 
victory brings out more fovcibly the contrast with his own 
subjugation by one of his own prìsoners. The word pdp^pos 
was applied by the Greeks to ali foreigners : it is an imitative 
word signifying a person who jabbers or talks what is imin- 
telligible, and originally only signifìed * not Greek,' but subse- 
quently, as the Greeks began ta surpass their neighbours in 
civilisation, the secondary sense of * uncivilised * which we 
attach to our word * barbarous ' bcgan to accompany it. 

10. Thessalo Tlctore] abL abs. The *conqueror' is 
Achilles who lead the Myrmìdònes from Thessaly. 

ademptus Hector] ' The loss of Hector.* The Latin idiom 
has a considerable dislike to verbal nouns, and substitutes for a 
verbal noun f ollowed by a genitive (e. g. ademptio Heetoris), 
a sìmple noun and a past participio passive in apposition 
(e.g. cidemptua Hector), Ct, the phrase ab Urbe condita * from 
the foundation of the city,' ante Christum natum, * before the 
birth of Christ, ' and Livy, 21. 1. § 4, angebant ingentis spiritua 
visum Sicilia Sardiniaque amissae, * the loss of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia.' 

In ademptus from adimo, the p is added between m and t as 
an * auxiliaiy consonant' to make the word more easy of prò- 
nunciation. It is almost impossible to pronounce ademptus 
several times without slipping in a p sound. In this and 
similar words the speUing witìb p represents rather the actual 
pronunciation than the correct form of the words. Cf. sumo 
sum-p-tum. 
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11. fessis] After a ten years' struggle. 

leviora tolli] Lit. ' lighter to be destroyed,* i. e. * an easier 
prey.' tolli : Horace is fond of this epexegetic or complement- 
ary infinitive after adjectives. It is very common in Greek, 
e.g. deiyòs TXrjpai, Its use is to limit or determine the exaot 
sense of the adjective; a thmg may be ' easy* in many ways, 
* easy to knock down,* * easy to set up,* but when the infinitive 
is added what was deficient in the adjective is compUted, a full 
explimation {ive^TiyTiais) is given. Wickham in Appendiz n. 
gives a full list of instances from the Odes. 

12. Pergama Graia] v. note on 1. 6. UépyafMs in the 
sing. is feminine, in the plural népyafm neuter. Such nouns 
are oalled Heteroclite from having a second form of declension 
{èrépa irXiVts). 

13. nesdas an te...] Horace is here answering an objec- 
tion that might be raided against the instances he had adduced 
as not in point, because Briseis, Tecmessa, and Cassandra 
although captives and enslaved were ali of noble birth. 

nescias an is a very exceptional phrase, the explanation of 
which seems to be tìiis: 

nescio an hoc ita 8it=*l do not know whether this is so* 
=. *1 am pretty sure this is so/ 

nescis an hoc ita 8it=^* you are pretty sure this is so/ 

and therefore * nescias an te decorentparente8*=(l) taking nes- 
cias as Potential, ' you may be pretty sure, Xanthias, that the 
parents. ... lend a lustre to their son-in-law/ or (2) taking 
neseioé as conditional, * you would, Xanthias (if any one were 
to ask you) be able to say you were pretty sure that . . . .* 

As to whether nescias is * Conditional,* or * Potential,* the 
sense is the same in both cases, and I oan only quote with 
follest approvai Kennedy's weighty authority (Lai Gram. 
§ 67, note). < Np clear line oan be drawn between the Poten- 
.tial and Conditional uses of the conjunctive mood. Theo- 
reticaUy every Potential example of this mood may be treated 
as the apodosis of a Condition.* 

Lastly, Horace uses this peculiar form of the phrase 
(1) because ali poetd delight in taking an ordinary phrase, such 
as nescio an^ and employing it in a special and peculiar manner 
of their own, (2) because the irony is more subtle and 

P. H. II, 4 
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delicate bj being expressed in a somewhat doubtful and in- 
direct shape. 

15. genus] nom. case, supply est, Wickham is cleiarly 
wrong in saying that it is to be taken after ^niaereV: HnùiitoSy^ 
from its position is emphatic and goes strictly ivith *maeret/ 
* she monms the cruelty of her household gods ;' if therefore 
*regium genus ' were aco. after *maeret*H would tk^e to be-ren- 
dered ' she moums the royalty of her race * which is ab6iu*d. 

penates — the gods of the stores (penvs), whioh were natii- 
rally kept in the inmost part of the house^ cf. the words perss- 
traliaf penitus, penetro. 

17. crede non lllam] Much stronger and more ..pointed 
than 716 crede illam, * Be snre that she at any rate has not 
been wooed by you from among the base rabbie.' The non -is 
placed immediately before illam to show that however possible 
suoh a supposition might have been in an ordinary case, 4n 
Iter case it is absolutely inadmissible. Notice the leffeot bf 
illam and tihi in juxtaposition. 

scelesta] Doubtless Xanthias belonged iio the rax&s of 
those gilded youths who concisely designate ali the rest of the 
world (p[66i{ = 'those who merely fili up*) as *cads* ijiceleeti). 
His own phrase is ironically tnmed upon himself. For ììbb 
application of epithets dmplying moral qoalities to varìous 
classes of society cf. such words as ol dpurrott optimateSf «iris- 
tocracy, ol <pav\oij ol KaKoi^ &c. Cf. 2. 19. and note. 

21. teretesque suras] ' shapely ankles.' teres^ from terOf 
Gk. rpl^ta^ *to rub, polish, finish,* denotes, says Mnnro 
(Lucr. I. 35), * that the thing to which it is joined is of the 
proper shape,' e.g. cervix teres; tunica teresa Sk tunio of even 
fineness; oratio tere8=& style of speaking that is polished, and 
finished. 

22. integ^er] from in and tango (tetigi), indicates that 
which is free from ali taint or blemish, or which is complete 
and whole. * I praise, myself heart-whole . . . .* 

fuge suspicarl] The complementary or prolative infinitive 
(see Pub. Sch. Lat. Gram. § 142) — ^avoid suspecting one 
whose age has been only too eager to conclude its eighth 
lustre.' 

23. octavum daudere lustnun] Borace was bom Dee. 8, 
B.c. 65. lustrum (from luo), means the expiatory sacrifice 
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performed by the censors at the end of evéiy fìfth year after 
taking the census; hence lustrum is put for 'a space of fìve 
years.' The technical phrase condere lustrum which was used 
of the censors is judidously varied by Borace. 

trepldavit] A favourite word wìth Borace, used 3. 12, of a 
stream hnnying down ìts bed. It ezpresses eager, excìted, 
qtdTering (cf. tremo) motion. Yerbs expressive of eager desire 
naturally take an infinitive after them, cf. fuge=*he eager to 
avoid.' Cf. too, 11. 4. 

•The exact vaine of the two concluding llnes in fixing the 

date of the Ode, of which the commentators make much, I 

4eave the judiciousreader to determine, but cf. Dickens j Sketches 

bj Boz, * Mr Augnstos Minns was s, bachelor of about forty as 

'J!t6>said— of aboat^eìght and forty «s his friends said.' 



©DE -V. 

"* Lalage is toQyoung yet for the trials and troubles of love : 
her ddighi is fitUl in childish frolics. Why covet the unripe 
^grape? Wait awhile and she will seek you of herself, and be 
dearer to you than ever was Pholoe, or Chk)rìs, or Gyges. ' 

1. iìBxre iqgam valet] The nom. to valet is Lalage, or 
juvenca to be extracted from juvenxMe in 1. 6. The application 
oftheterm^'ut707ioatoa yoimg girl, though frequent in ancient 
poetry, is not in accord with modem taste. The metaphor is 
kept ap~throughout the first eight lines, and is repeated in 11. 
15. 16. Cf. 5afM\is and iropTis in Gk. 

2. .immia^comparlsaeìiiuare] ' match the labonrs of a mate 
or yoke-fellow,' i. e. draw even with one in the plough. 

5. drea-^ it ] lit. 'is aronnd'=*is oocnpied with.' This 
use of circa is very frequent in Qnintilian and some post- 
Angofitan-writers, but otherwise rare, ehai wepL ti is very 
common in Gk. = Uo be engaged about anything.* 

6. nunc. . .nunc] ' at one time at another.* 

8. jalicto] from 8alix=*& willow, or osier-bed.' 'prae- 
gestientis * is a very strong word; gestire (from gestus) * Ut use 

4—2 
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passionate gestures* ìs in itself a very emphatic word far 
* desiring/ smàprae in the sense of * exceedingly' makes it more 
so. Horace wishes to express how she is gìven np heart and 
soul to her gambols withoat one thonght of ' loTe or anything 
else. 

10. lam... colore] *soon shallyon see (ttòt).manyrColoiired 
autonin, re-tinging (lit. marking differently) , the now pale 
ci asterà with a purple hue.' ' lividus ' is the coloor of flesh that 
bas been bruised, or of people who are bilious. * variiu* probably 
refers to the fact that ali fruita begin to change colonr in 
autumn. From its position between * distinguet ' and * colore * it 
is possible that Horace meant it to go closely with these words, 
and to he taken net as a general epithet of aatamn» but as only 
referring to its effect in the case of ' the grape ; or, most pro- 
bably, Horace has purposely selected a position where the word 
may he takeh either way. 

13. carrlt...aeta8] ' Her time of life, now so wild, hastens 
along.* ^ferox ' keeps up the metaphor of ^mmdum subacta cer- 
vice*; she is stili too young to be broken in, wild, untamed. 

14. dempserlt, appojiet] The bodily frame naturally in- 
creases in strength up to a certain age (say forty or forty-fìye in 
a healthy man), after which strength and activity gradually 
decrease. Hence it io very common to speak of the years up to 
this period as * gained' or * added' {apponere), and those which 
follow as ' lost ' or ' subtracted' (demere), Cf. A. P, 175: - 

multa ferunt anni venientes commoda secum 
multa recedentes adimunt, 

Horace says that the lover (who is possibly hìinself, and at any 
rate not young) must consider that each year that passes, 
though a loss to himself, yet brings ampie compensation in the 
addizionai charms it conferà on Lalage. 

15. proterva fronte] Lalage is again spoken of as a * iu- 
venca* 

17. dUecta...] The construction ìs dilecta (a te, tantum) 
quantum non PholoS fugax (dilecta fuit)^ * beloved as much as 
was neVer coquettish Pholoé. * 

19. ut pura mari] ' as the cloudless moon is reflected 

in the nightly ocean.' 
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22. xiiire...YOlta] * The difference (i. e. between Gyges and 
a girl) hard to detect by reason of hìs floi^ving locks and half- 
girlish face would marvellously deceive even shrewd strangers.' 
* discrìmen^ = ^ that which makes a distinction,* from dia and 
cerno, * to distinguish ' (cf . Gk. KpLvuj) ; hence the word is fra- 
qnently used for • a criticai moment ' — a moment which makes 
ali the difference ae to the result. 



ODE VI. 

* You, Septimius, wonld, I know, go to the end of the world 
with me if it were necessary ; my prayer however is that we 
may spend the dose of oor life together at Tibur, or, failing 
that, at genial Tarentum. That is my favourite spot ; there 
amid poetry and f!riendshipc(cf. note on vatis amici) shall lile's 
weary journey end, and your hot tears bedew my fonerai 
nm.' 

Septimius is yery possibly the same man to whom Borace 
gaye a letter of introduction to Tiberius, v. Epist. i. 9. 

1. Gades] For Cadiz pat for the extremlty of the universe 
cf. 2. 11, remotis Gadibvs and note. So Pind. Nem. 4. 69, 
TcLÒelpcap rò Tpos i^ó^op ov irépaToVf 'what Hes beyond Gades 
towards the darkness cannot be traversed.* The Atlantic was 
totallyunexplored andunknown to the ancients, as indeed it 
remained up to the time of Columbus. (He sailed for America, 
Aug. 3, 1492.) Of some islands off the W. coast of Africa 
they did indeed know, but they were only known as the * Islands 
of the Blessed,* *of the Hesperides,' or by other equally 
mythical names. 

aditure] * Thoa who wouldest go,' i. e. should necessity 
arise. Usually the two phrases *you will go,* and 'you are 
wìlling to go,' bave a very different sense, but in this use of 
the future participio both senses seem to be combined. 

2. Oantabram...ii]ga] The Cantabri inhabited the N.W. 
portìon of Spain ; occupying a mountainous and 'inaccessible 
district they maintained that guerilla warfare for which Spain 
hAS always. been celebrated, and continually harassed the 
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important settlements on the E. and S. coasts. Augostos 
weat to Spaili in person in b.o. 27, and stayed there antil 
B.c. 25, bnt the final subjugation of the Cantabrì was aocom- 
plished by bis war-mìnister Agrìppa B.c. 19.. LÌ77 (?7..12) 
notices that Spain was the first province entered by the Bomans 
and the last aabdued, and the interest taben iji the war is 
shewn by Horace's frequent allusions- to it. Gf. Od. 3. 8. 22, 
Cantaber sera domitus catena,. Od. 4..14b 41, Cantaber non ante 
domabilis. So too VirgiI, wishing to select a- special instanoe 
of the mountain robbers who continually threaten the peacef al 
farmer, selects the Hiberi, Creorg. 3, 408,. aut impacatot a tergo 
horrebis Hiberos. There ià no doubt that the Ode must bave 
been written aboat tJie tiine when Aog. was in Bpain, or the 
aUnsion bere would be unnatoral and out of place. But cf. n. 
on 1. 7. 

inga ferre] A metaphor from. breaking in ozen, bnt which 
also refers to the castom of making a conquered enemy ' pass 
under the yoke ' {sub jugum mittere)i 

3. barbaras Syrtes] The epithet allndes partly to the bar- 
baroos character of the ihhabitants, partly to the dangerous 
character uf the coast itself. Cf. Od. 1. 22. 5, Syrtes 
aestuosas. 

5. Tibur] Tivoli, v. Class. D&t., and for a full description 
Bum's * Home and the Campagna.' For the same sentiment 
with regard to Tibur, cf. Od. 1. 7. 1—21. 

Argeo colono] Argèo is a representation of 'kpyelifi in Latin 
letters, long 'e' answering to *cc.* Tiburtus, son of Catilns, is 
said to bave come with Evander from Greeoe. * colono * is what 
Kennedy calls a ' Becipient Dative, instead of an Ablativo of 
the Agent,' but it is only used after the Fast Part. Pass, or 
after gerundives. Cf. below * Laconi Phalantho,* 

7. Bit modus]... Martin gives the general sense : 

* O may it be the final boume 
To one with war and travel wom.' 

The genitives go both witìi * modus* (= *a limit*) and with 
♦ lassus,^ for which latter cf. Virg. Aen. 1. 178 fessi rerum, the 
gen. seeming to be dependent on the sense of *having had 
enough of ' which the word contaìns ; ii is an extension of the 
use of the Partitive Genitive. 

The commentators ezplain *viiirum' of the marches Horaoe 
had to go through when he was iribunui militum b. 0. 42, and 
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'fUnUtia* otiìie campaìgn he then served, and then proceed to 
i:aì^ ft di^coltj as to how bis allusion to that date can be 
i^eoonciled with bis allusion to b. c. 27 in line 2 : the difficulty 
is howe^er entirely of tbeir own creating. Borace is bere 
«^)eakipg qpite generally of tbe ordinary labours of life, possibly , 
qf conrse, tbinMng of bis own, but certainly not specially 
allndìng to tbem. Anybow tbe Ode cannot bave been written 
fi^y tisoe near b. e. 42, for, putting aside tbe reference to tbe 
Cantabzì, (1) ali tbe otber Odes in tbe Book were certainly 
written mnob later, (2) tbe wbole tone of tbe Ode represents 
Qorace as no longer yoong. 

10. pellitilB ovllniB Galaesl] Tbe Galaesus was a river near 
^axentmn : its ricb pastures supported a cboice breed of sbeep, 
whoee wool was so valnable tbat tbey were 'covered witb skins' 
^Uitae) to protect it from in jury. 

11. i^e^nata PTjftlaTitTio] 'ruled. over by Pbalantbus.* 
regnare ='to reign/ an intransitive verb, ougbt not to bave a 
passive» but for convenience sake (and probably to avoid tbe 
ambigaoQsparticiple of rego, *rectu8) tbe past. part. is allowed 
to be used passively. Cf. Yirg. Aen. 6, 794, regnata Saturno. 
l^OT the fo|indation of Tarentum circ. b. e. 700, see Class. Dìct. 
8. Y. Phalantbos.. 

14. aogiilus tezramm] * corner of tbe world.' *terrarum* 
ìfi nsed in exactly tbe same manner as in tbe pbrase orbis 
terrarunu By tbe wqrd ' angulus * Horace does not so mucb 
wisb to imply tbat Tarentum was in a * corner of tbe w(»rld ' as 
tbat it wai^ a^ snug nook for retirement. Tbe last syllable in 
^det* ifi lengtl^ened because tbe accent of tbe verse falls on it. 
Cf: 13. 1^ timèt aliunde, * ridet mihi, * Ut. ' snùles to me * = takes 
my fancyx 

non Q^pmetto mélla decedunt] 'tbe boney does not give 
way before that of Hymettue.' Keitber Latin nor Greek bave 
a use of tbe pronoun similar to tbe word 'tbat' in tbe above 
sentence : tbey are tberefore obliged eil^er to say * tbe boney 
does not give way before the honey of Hymettus, * or to take a 
short ont (compendium, wbence the pbrase *comparatio com- 
pendiaria* applied to tbis idiom) and avoid such round-about 
method by saying 'boney does not give way' before Hymettus.* 
So below * baca Venafro ' and Hom. IL 17. 61 Kofial Xapirtffffi» 
ófuiìtu *locks like ihose o/the Graces.' Cf. also 14. 28 mero... 
pontifieum potiore caenia. 
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15. decedere is used of one who quits the footpath to make 
way for another, hence = ' to yield to.' Probably however bere, 
considerìng the use of the word ' certat ' immediately after, the 
notion is rather of a vanqoished competitor qoitting the arena. 

16. l)aca] *t?ie berry/ par excéllence^ i.e. the berry of the 
olive. 

18. luppiter] i. e. the god of the atmosphere. Jupiter = Din- 
pater, 'the father of brightness,* i.e. of the sky, Dia being 
from the Sanskrit root "Dvr (whence divus^ dies, Zevs, Atos, or 
Atfos &c.) which indicate brightness. Cf. too, Diespiter^ Od. 1. 
84. 5 and Od. 3. 2. 29. 

bmmas] * bruma* =*brevima,* i.e. 'the shortest day,' then 
generally * winter.' 

Aulon] a mountain near Tarentum, celebrated for its vìne- 
yards. For Falemis see 3. 8, and note. 

21. te mecmn] The two words are side by side, even as 
the two friends were to he. 

et beatae aarces] These words complete and speciisilize the 
words * ille loeus * : 'that ^ot, yes, those happy heights cali for 
our presence.' Orelli is probab]y right in referring arces to 
the heights of Aulon, near Tarentum. The word is undoubtedly 
often applied to towns, for indeed most of the Italian towns 
were originaUy arces, i.e. ^places of defence' {arceo), built on 
lofty rocks, spots generally with some river at the foot, as was 
naturally in «n early and lawless society, and for which cf. 
Virgil's well-known description, Georg. 2. 166 : 

Tot conffesta manu praeruptU oppida saxis, 
Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 

But Tarentum being on the sea coast could scarcely be called 
arx ; unless, indeed, its position happened to be such as that 
of e.g. Scarborough or Whitby. 

22. calentem] i. e. wlien the ashes were being removed 
from tho pyre to the tum. It was customary to Bprmkle them 
witìb perfumes and wine : the poet naturally prelers * thè homage 
of a tear.' Notice * tu * emplmtic. 

23. debita] not * due by custom,* for «eastom ordained the 
gprinkling with perfmnes, but * due to om: friendship.' 

24. yatis amld] I bave little doubt that in the smnmary 
at the beginning I bave nòt unduly pressed the meaning of 
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these two most emphatic concluding words, which the oom- 
mentators seem entirely to neglect. Horace has a doublé 
claim (et. debita) on Septimius' tears (1) their long frìendship, 
(2) the fact that that frìendship had been hallowed by the 
presence and favour of the Muses. Theirs had not only been a 
'fair companionship/ but they had also 'with singing cheered 
the way.* (Tennyson, In Mem. e. 22.) 
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* Pompeius, with whom I once saw service under Brutus, 
^th "^hom I have often joined in revelry, who has thus restored 
you to your civil rights? How I remember being in the 
rout of Philippi with you, when T ran away so ingloriously 
and Mercury spirited me away sàfe home, while you were 
sucked back into the tempest and tumult df the war ! Come 
offer a sacrificè to luppiter for your return, and then we will 
hold a reckless revel beneath the laurels here. On such a day 
I should Boom to he sober/ 

1. saepe] i.e. during the two years before the battle of 
Philippi. 

tempus in ultimum deducte^ *Brought down into utter- 
most perii.' ' tempus ' here means * a special ' or 'criticai period 
of time ;' the notion of *■ perii * attaches to it from the adjective 
* ultimumt* which implies danger. Cf. Cic. Phil. 6. 17. 46 tem- 
pore summo reipublicae=^&t an extreme crisis of the common- 
wealth.* 

2. Bruto] M. Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, commanded, 
along with Cassius, at Philippi (b.c. 42). 

3. tedonavit Qulrltexa] 'given thee back a full citizen.' 
After Philippi a large proportion of the republican party were 
pardoned by Octavi^n, Horace among them : Pompeius, how- 
ever, seems stili to have remained in arms with the relicB of 
the beaten faction; possibly he joined his namesake, Sex. 
Pompeius, whose piratical career only ended in b. c. 35. Any- 
how he had only ^ust beea amnestìed. 
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Quirites signifies aBoman citizen in fuUpossessionof hÌ9 ciyil; 
rights, or, according to the legai phrase, capite non deminu^. 
Hence in public documenta the phrase,jpopti?tM Romantifi Quiri-. 
tum^ and among the juiists, ius Quiritum, The ^w^ord wa0 oòly 
applied to Boman citizens in a civìl capaoìty, ncTer to soldiers ;. 
hence the point of Caesar's beginning'a speech ta.the mutinpos 
lOthlegion with the word Quirites, tìie word deserv^s study in. 
a good Dict. 

5. Bodalluxn] used of 'comrades in,enjojrm$nt' in, connec-. 
tion with the linea which foUow. 

6. morantem... fregi] 'I have ofteimwith (the aid of) wìn^ 
defeated a wearisome day.* 

Wickham explains 'fregi * of ' brea^^g the contjiiimiy ci; 
businesa houi's,* comparing Od. 1. 1. 2, partem solida demere d^ 
die, but the interpretation aeema forcea and givea 40 aenae to 
* morantem,* Orelli aimply aays * fregi,hreviorem reddidi, ' which^ 
lacka cleameas. Frangere, however, ia yery comn;ion in the 
aenae of * to cruah,' *dcfeat,' * break the back of/ ai)il ao ta](en 
it givea admirable aenae : the day threatened to be dull, wearì- 
aome and tedioua, but Borace had a,reme4y quìte atrongenQugh 
to defeat ita threats and make it move alòog Yexy fast ao^c 
pleaaantly. 

7. ooronatus...} Ut. 'garlan^ed aa to sog^ loeka gUatening 
with Syrian unguent,* i.e. wearing % garland on ij^y.locks, &c.. 
Malobathrum ia a corruption of the IndSan name for a plant from 
which nnguent waa extr&cted. It ia oalled * Syrian' becauae 
nearly ali Indian producta were brought to the aea-coaat through 
Syrìa, and bought by Boman merchanta in Syrifi, ao that ali 
auch merchandiae ia indiacriminately caUed.* Syrian. ' Of. 11.16» 
Assyriaque nardo. 

9. PhUlppos et celerem fo^aoi] A good inatance of Hen- 
diadya (Ìp òià ^uoti/) = * Philippi'a hnrried rout.* For a de^ 
acription of it cf . 1. 16 — 20 and notea. 

10. sensi] a favourite word of Ho2:aoe, meaning *to feel to. 
one*a coat,' 'to feel anythìng painful.' Cf. Od. 4.^4. 25, sensere, 
of the oonquered tribea * feeling to their coat' the power of; 
Bome. So Od. 3. 27. 22, sentiant motus, of those at aea. 

rellcta non bene parmula] Horace always apeaka of hia 
ahort mihtary career aa of aomething he oan Ipok back upon 
as too ourioualy abaurd to be talked of gravely ; that he ia hall 
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jesting is dear bere, as Wickham well observes, from tbe ìronical 
use of the diminutive parmula, *iny poor sbield.* non bene is 
also used in jest=*not over bravely:* in serious writing non 
bene would=*most disgracefully/ according to tbe well-kaown 
rbetorical figure litotes (\rror97s, a making smootb), by wbicb, 
when you wisb to leave tbe impression tbat a man is, say, 
*inost deservlng,' you speak of bim as * not undeserving.' 

Horace is probably induced to teli tbis tale against bimself 
by tbe fact tbat be is imitating tbe example of Alcaeus, Arcbi- 
locbus, and Anacreon (v. OrelU ad loc.). 

For tbe disgrace of tbrowing away tbe sbield cf. tbe use of 
tbe word ^rpacTn and tbe Spartan motber's advice to ber son, 
* Return eitber witb your sbield or upon it.* 

11. cnm... mento] Tbe description in tbese lines is of 
course sober eamest, ali tbe more telling preceded and followed 
as it is by ìronical jesting. 

xnl]iaces...»'tbose but late so tbreatening toucbed witb 
tbeir cbin tbe disgraceful dust.' Tbe solum is called turpe^ be- 
causewben tbey *bit tbe dust' tbey were defeated, and to a 
certain extent ali defeat is disgracefid. 

Orelli prefers to take tetigere mento as if referring to tbe 
abject prostration of suppliants, witb tbeir faces in the dust, 
ratber than as an Horatian reproduction of pbrases sucb as 
odà| Xa^^aro yaiav^ Hom. H. 2. 418, and humum semel ore 
momorditt Yirg. Aen. 10. 349. He quotes a passage of Appian 
to prove tbat certain leaders did, after tbe battio, *come as 
suppliants' (iKérai xpoffiieffav) to Antony: but tbis is really too 
recondite and unimportant. What Horace wisbes to do is not 
to commemorate tbe cowardly bebavìour of some of bis fellow 
soldiers after tbe battio — ^to do wbicb would be at once un- 
poetical and ungenerous — but to teli us in €ve thrilling words 
bow in that fìerce fìght those 'grim warriors bit tbe dust.* 

13. sed me] Wickham well points out the strong oppo- 
sition to * tecum,* Note too tbe emphatio position of the two 
words at the beginning of two stanzas. 

HerourluB coler] Mercury was not only the speedy mes- 
senger {celer) of beaven, but the inventor of speech (cf. Acts xiv. 
12 *they called... Paul Mercurius because he was the chief 
speaker *) and therefore the patron of poets. Cf. 17. 29. 
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denso aere] *In a thick cloud.' So inHom. ijépi toXXJ. 
aer from being constantly opposed to aether, the pure npper 
air (so too in Greek ài^p and al$rip) was frequently used as 
= *cloud* *mist.* 

Borace is bere satirizing Homer, who represents bis divini- 
ties as rescuing a defeated hero by this somewhat nnfair devioe 
whenever convenient. e.g. H. 3. 380. Orelli*s note *mera est 
^ainacia * is hardly more necessary than the * This is sarcasm' 
of Artemus Ward. 

15. resorbens] 'sncking back.* The metaphor is from 
a 8hipwre(^: the breakers had cast Horace safe upon the 
shore ; a back eddy had sucked his friend back amid * the 
ragingsurf' {freta aestujosa), 

17. ergo] i. e. since after so many dangers you are safe at 
home. 

obllgatam redde] *duly offer the banquet as yon are 
bound.* 

reddo is frequently not * to give back,' but * to give what is 
due;* but in fact the two senses are but one: Pompeius had 
doubtless bound himself by a vow {voto se obligare) to offer a 
feast to Jove, and so when he * duly offered * it, he was but 
* giying back ' to the.god what the god had given him. 

* obligatam* ='ìit* * that is bound on you * i.e. to which you 
are bound: the wordis a technical one with regard to religious 
obligations, e.g. C. Leg. 2. 16. 41, voti sponsio quia obligamur 
deo, cf. too the possible derivation of religio from religare. 

21. oldlvloBO.. .] Here Horace represents the feast .to which 
he inTÌtes his friend as actually realized, and himself as urging 
on the attendants to their various duties. 

oblivioso «that brings forgetfuhiess,* i.e. of care, cf. 
Liber, Jjyaeus» It is the dtvov \a$iK7jdéa'ot Alcaeus. 

levla] Nofice tìie quantity of the e. It is the same word as 
the Greek Xetos or Xetfos, whereas levisi hgvis the Greek 
iXaxvs» 

Massico] From Mons Massicus in Campania. 

22. dborla] ' large cups made to imitate the god of the 
Egyptian he&ni{eolocaeium).^ Wickham. 

23. conchls] Shells, or yesséls made to imitate shells were 
ased to contain unguenta» So Martial — ^Mart. 3. 82. 27, 
0peaks of a murex uurem as used for this purpose. 
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quia ...myrto] 'Whose task is it speedily to fashion 
garlands with pliant parsley or with myrtle?' propero *to 
hasten,' is intransitive, but is frequently used transitively in 
the secondaiy sense of * to make hastily ;' . deproperare has the 
additional meaning of * completing.' apium was used both by 
tìie Greeks (e.g. in the garland given as a prize at the 
Nemeaean games) and Bomans for chaplets, cf. Virg. E. 6, 68 
Florilms atque apio crines omatia amaro. For * udo ' cf. Theocr. 
7. 69, TdKvypofinTtfi re ffeXlvifi, * with easily bent parsley.' 

25. quexa...bjLtM9n<ll] *Whom shall Yenus declare lord of 
the revel?' at feasts a president was chosen by lot {mmgister 
or arbitir hihendi, avf^iroffiapxos, ò^irfÀKXivos, St John ii. 9, 
'master of the feast'). Tesserae^ *dice' were used for this 
porpose, or tali, * knuckle-bones ; ' these had four marked sides, 
and the highest was when they ali carne up ditferently; it 
was csMeàjactus Veneris (bere caUed * Venus '), thelowest throw 
being called canis^ Cf* Od. 1. 4. 18, nec regna vini iortiere 
talis. 

27. Edoolsp The Edoni were a Thracian people near the 
Strymon. The Thracians were notorious for their orgiastio 
worship of Bacchus or Dionysus. Cf. Od. 1. 27. 1. 

28. furare] lit. * to be mad*=*to holdfurious revel.' So 
toc Od. 3. 19. 18. insanire,. 



ODE vm. 

An ode to Barine, fair, fìokle and fOrswOTU. 

1. i2lla...unqTiam] *had any punishmenJ^, Barine, for 
faith forswom ever marred your beauty.' The ancients be- 
lieved that the gods specially punished perjury by the infliction 
of some personal disfigurement : the fact thaft Zeus did not 
blast the peijured {èiriopKoi) with his thunder is used as an 
argument against his existence by the Socrates of Anstophanes 
V, Nub. 399. Creili aptly quotes Ov. Am. 3. 3. 1. 

esse deos, i, crede ; fidem jurata fefellit : 
et facies illif quae fuit ante, manet. 

ina peieratum] jus is never used by itself for * an oath,' 
bnt from the analogy of its use in the word jusjurandum, 
Horace has-invented this phrase, which is at once so clear 
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and effective that it is a distinot addition to the Latin lan- 
guage. For a similar instance of oxymoron, cf. Tennyson, 

*His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 
And faith nnfaithfal kept him falsely trae.* 

8. nigro xmo] Both these adjectives go with both dente 
and ungui ; imo is Mnphatie, one single, 

5. erederexn] Notice the marked contrastbetween the long 
protasis» and the emphatic monosyllabic apodosis. Had I, 
he means to say, ene atom of hope that you might possibly 
keep yoor word, then I wonld, spite of everything, then and 
there, onreasonably and nnhesitatingly believe. 

tu] emphatic. 

obllgasti] 8ee note on 7. 17. *8ÌmuV=:8Ìniul eie, os ^eoon 
as.' 

6. caput] It was cnstomaiy to * swear by the head * (cf. St 
Matt. V. 36), i.e. invoking a curse on the head-if the oath were 
broken : hence Horace's selection of the word here. £nt he 
is not uninfluenced by the recoUeetion how very charming was 
that same * perjnred head/ * wreathed ' though it was 'with 
broken Yows ' {votis ohligàtum). 

enlteBClB...cura] 'you shine forth in stili more itadiant 
beauty, and adi^noe- ftie cynosure of ali onr youth.* 

* enitescis ' and ^^rodis * are admirably used of Barine's soft 
and dazzling beauty as she appears : they are words that nìight 
be used of tìie rising moon as^he * unveils her peerless light;' 
in fact they almost^uggest the comparison. 

9. expedlt] very emphatic. Not only does per jury do you 
no harm but it absolutely * suits you V 

10. fallere] * to deceive,* or * cheat,' i. e. * to swear falsely 
by.* Of. Virg. Aen. 6. 324, Di cujus jurare timent et fallere 
numeri, Cf. too the common phrase^dgwi/aWere = * to break a 
pledge.' 

et toto...carentes] Notice how Borace heaps together words 
of weight and solemnity to express the awfulness of the oaths 
Barine had broken. 

13. hoc] i. e. the fact of your perjury. Notice the climax 
of thought, not only does Barine not sufier for her perjury, but 
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it absolntely does her good, nay the deities even smile appvoba- 
tion oHt. 

inquam] Just as we insert 'I assure you' parenthetically 
wh^i we think what we are saying may^appearincredible. 

15. aidentes] boming arrows were frequentlyufledin war: 
Oupid's are so oaUed, because wbere they hit theykindle 'the 
fire' of love. Cupid sharpening his arrows is a favoorite sub- 
ject on antique gems. 

17. adda, xiviod]= aócedit .quodf though somewiiat more 
.poetical; 'then too there is the fact that.' This seems better 
than to mÉ^e * Barine ' the vocative to be understood with 
^^adde.'' For the phrase see Dict. s.v. addo. 

.puibM ^csesoit/^orYltusereBclt] Notice how Borace by simply 
sputting these two statements side by side expresses the com- 
.pleteness of Barine's empire : to say * new youths are growing 
up,'4s identical with saying * you have new slaves growing up,' 
tiie two.phrases are interchangeable. 

21. te..«] Barine was the dread of three classes, timid 
mothers, thrifty faUiers, bxìA. anxious brides. 

For *juvenei8 * see Intr. to Ode 6. Itis usedherehalf satiri- 
cally where you might expect suoh a word as * darling.' 

• 38. 4oa aura] * the breath of your love.' 



(JBE IX. 

^Béùn, storm, frost do not last for éver, but yòur grìef, 
Valgius, for Mystes seems eternai. And yet, bethink you, 
even Nestor eeased to lament his son, nor did his sisters bewail 
Troilus for ever. Cease then these womanly tears, and let us 
find relief for our private sorrows in singing of the glorious 
exploits of Augustus.' 

The date of the ode has been considered doubtful, though 
it wonld seem sufficiently fixed by the accurate language of the 
concluding stanzas. Wickham says, * it is impossible in these 
poetical references to Augustus' exploits to disentangle antici- 
pation from history, or the hyperbolical dress of historical 
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faot:* bnt thongh this may be trae as a general remark, it is 
totally inapplìcable to snob definite words as ' tbe trimnphs 
Augastus Gaesar bas just won over Armenia and the Partbìans,* 
eepedally wben we know as a fact tbat Augustus went to the 
east, B.C. 21, and in b.c. 20 sent an ezpedition into Armenia 
under Tiberius and recovered from the Parthians the standards 
lost by Crassns at Carrhae, receiving the personal submission of 
Phraates (cf. Epist. 1. 12. 26). Borace when he wrote the 
last two stanzas obviously had in bis mind the lines of Virgil, 
G. 8. 30, 

Addam urbes Atiae domita$, puìsumqtie Niphatem, 
Fidentemqtie fuga Farthum versisque sagittis 
Et duo rapta manu diverso ex hoste tropaea. 

Now although Virgil wrote the Georgics b.c. 37 — 30, there 
is little donbt that he subseqnently revised them, and tbat these 
lines were added to them shortly before bis death in b.c. 19» 
Nor need we wonder tha^t Borace reproduces almost the phrase- 
ology of Virgil seeing that the ode is addressed to one who was 
the common friend of both: let os, he says, forget grief in 
foUowing Virgil's example, and singing of *Caesar* aud 

* Niphates,' and * the Parthian ' and ' trophies.* 

C. Valgius Bufus was himself a poet, bat is only known to 
US from bis being one of the small poetio circle that gathered 
round Maecenas. Gf. Sat. 1. 10. 82 : 

* Plotius et VariuSt Maecenas Virgiliusqìie 
Valgivi et prohet haec Octavivs.* 

1. hispidos] * shag^,' i. e. * rough,* * disordered,' repre* 
senting the effect of continuous wet weather on the fields. 

2. Caspium] Notice very carefully Borace's fondness for 
specializing general words such as *sea,' ' shore,' and the like, 
by giving to each ' a locai habitation and a name:' the eftect 
is to give definiteness and reality. Cf. ^Armeniist* *Aquilonibu^,* 

* GarganV 
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3. IxiaequaleB] either *uneven/ ^gusty,' or *that make nn- 
even* (cf. ìdspidos), the latter sense b^g supported by Horace^s 
application of the adjectiye (Epist. 1. 1. 94) to a bad hair-cutter, 
curatus inaequali tomore capiUos, 

5. 8tat] 'is Bti£f/ referrìng to the rigidity of ice. Cf. Od. 
1. 9. 3, geluque Jiumina constiterint acuto, 

Iners] 'lifeless.* So Od. 4. 7. 12, bruma recurrit iners. The 
epithet is nsed partly with referenoe to the general notion of 
torpor and absence of yitality which is always associated with 
extreme cold, bnt also because frost stops ali outdoor work. 
Cf. toc Od. 1. 22. 17, pigris campis of the Arctic regions. 

7. laborant] 'strain beneath the north winds.' The word 
refers to the groaning and creaking of the timber as if in pain.' 
Cf. Od. 1. 9. 3, silvae laborantes of the snow-laden branches. 
Garganns is a mountain in Apulia. 

8. Tiduantur] 'are widowed of,* i.e. 'are despoiled of.- 

Notice how throughout these two stanzas Borace has se- 
leoted illustrations from nature which admirably fall in with 
the idea of grief, *rain,' *disorder,' 'storms,' *lifelessness,' 
*winds,' *groans,* *desolation.' 

9. tu] *Butyou.* The adversative force is brought out 
in the Latin by the prominent position of the * tu.* 

nrges flebUlbus modis] *pursue unweariedly with moum- 
fui measures.' 

urgere is a favourite word with Horace. Cf. 10. 2 and 
18. 20. It here indicates that Yalgius will not let the subject 
of Mystes' loss go ; he is * continually pursuing ' it. 

10. Mysten] Thenameis6reek(/iu<rr)7s=initiated). Pro- 
bably he was a favourite Greek slave (such a one as the 
aTiagTtostes or rdader, whom Cicero laments, ad Att. 1. 12); the 
name is found in inscriptions applied to slaves. 

Vespero] From Vesperus the evening star personified, the 
usuai term being Hesperus. Both words are identical with the 
Greek tavepoi, what is the rough breathing in Greek appearing 
in Latin as either *h* or *v.' The same star when it appears 
in the moming is called 'Lucifer' and ^bxnpópos. Cf. Tennyson, 
In Mem. e. 120, 

*Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, doublé name 
For what is one.* 

p. H. II. r» 
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12. rapidum] Here nsed not as a merely ornate epìthet, 
but in dose connection with *fug lente,' Lncifer flies before the 
Sun when he comes forth as a giant *to run his course.' 

13. ter aevo fonctos] *who had passed through three 
generations.' The phrase must not be pressed too closely. 
aevum appears to mean a space of about 30 years, * a generation.' 
Men may on the average be said to bave children at about the 
age of 30 (one generation), grandchildren (the second genera- 
tion) at 60, and great-grandchildren (the third generation) at 
90. Hence a man of 90 may be fairly said to bave passed 
through three generations. Anyhow Horace is only copying 
Homer's celebrated description of Nestor, U. 1. 250, 

rjÒTj dvo fièv yeveal /lepoTrav òvdpuìTrujv 
'E^diaro /xerd òè rpiTÓLTOiaiv avaaaev, 

14. Antilochum] slainbyMenmon. *^ma&zZem *='though 
so loveable,* so below * impuhem '=* though cut off in the flower 
of his youth.* 

16. Troilon] slain by Achilles. Yirg. Aen. 1. 475 speaks 
of him as 

Infelix puer atque impar congressus Achilli, 

Fhrygiae sororesj i. e. Cassandra, Polyxena, &c. 'Phrygian' 
is put for ♦ Trojan,* ^e historical Phrygia would not include 
Troy. 

17. 9emper] Notice the emphatic position. Horace has 
been dwelling ali through not on the folly of sorrowbut of cease- 
lesa sorrow. Cf. * seniper,* 1. 1 ; * iisque,* 1. 4 ; ' menses per ovines,* 
1. 6; * iemper* 1. 9; * tandem' 1. 18. 

desine mollium querellanim] *cease these womanly la- 
ments.' Desine is aUowed to take a genitive on the analogy of 
Greek words, such as \7ryeiVy irdveadat, &c. So Od. 3. 27. 69, 
dbstineto irarum. The rule for the spelling of words like 
querella is, that if the antepénultimate is short, the 4* is 
doubled; if long, left single; so loquella, but stLadela, tutela^ 
see Munro, Lucr. 1. 39 n. 

19. tropaea] See Introduction. Tropaeum=TpoTraTovt a 
memoria! set up by the victors at the spot where the enemy's 
line was brdken or tumed back (rpé-Kw), 

20. rlgidum Niphaten] *■ frozen Kiphates,' a mountain of 
Armenia. Later writcrs speak of it as a liver, probably 
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&oin its connection bere with Medum flunven and the epithet 
fuUua applied to it by YirgiL 

21. Medumque flumexi. . .vertlces] Notice the cbange of con- 
stniction to the accusative and infinitive ; * and tbat tbe Persian 
stream (L e. the Enphrates) . . .rolls its eddying waves iess proudly 
and the Greloni within fixed limits career over tbeir narrowed 
plains.' 

For Medìis referring to tbe Parthians sce n. on 1. 31. The 
same event is alluded to by Virgil in similar terms, Aen. 8. 726, 
Euphrates ibatjam moUior undis, 

For tbe phrase * minores volvere vertices ' cf. B. C. Trench, 
Tbe Alma: 

*Ahna roll tby waters proudly 
Proudly roll them to the sea.* 

23. Gelono9] The Greloni were a nomad tribe of Scythians 
wbo roamed over the -màe steppes (ca7?y>w) by the Tanais or 
Don, and doubtless made frequent raids on horseback (equitare) 
Anto- Boman territory. 



ODE X. 

An Ode to Licinius on tbe virtue of moderation, as tbe trae 
lesson to be derived trom philosopby «nd experience (see n. on 
line 5). It is too simple to need an epitome. 

lÀcimus Murena, afterwaids called A. Terentius Yarro 
Murena, was tbe brother of tbe Proculeius of 2. 16, and of 
Terentia, wife of Maecenas. According to a statement of 
Dion Cassius 54. 3 (ax/>ar(^ koI Karaxopei vapprj<rL(;^ irpòs vàvrai 
éfulut éx^ro *be employed an intemperate and nauseous 
freedom of speecb to ali without distinction'), be must bave 
been singularly wanting in the virtue which Horace, perhaps 
designedly, bere selected for praise. Anyhow he joined Fannius 
Gaepio in a conspiracy against Augustus b.c. 22, and was put 
todeath. 

1. rectiiis] The adj. rectus is used by the writers on moral 
philosopby as almost synonymous with honestust to indicate 

6—2 
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'that wbìoh is In accordance wìth the moral standard* {regula, 
from rego) *what is morally right.' Rectum is used as a noun 
in Latm as a translation of the Stoio word Karópdiafia^* a. 
morally right act performed with a knowledge that it is so */ 
for instanoes, see Dict. s. v. 

The whole Ode is a good instance of Horace's happy power 
of combining the lessons of philosophy with those of practical 
common sense and ezperience. For other philosophicÌEkl terms 
in it cf. * aureariiy^ ^mediocritatemf* 'sobriiu,* * bene praeparatum 
pectus^ and ^ sapienter,* 

altum nrgendo] For urgere cf. n. on 9. 9 : 'by ever strenu- 
ously making for the deep (i.e. open) sea.' 

3. nlmluTTi . . .Inlgmun] *by too closely hugging the danger- 
ous shore.' To keep too dose in shpre involves risks from 
breakers, rocks, &o. The excess of caution or boldness is 
equally unwise. Cf. n. on next line. 

5. auream mjsdiocrltateml Hhe golden mean.* The term 
'golden' Ì3 used exactly as we talk of *a golden rule.' Cf. too 
for this metaphorical use the phrase aurea aetas, and Od. 1. 5. 9, 
qui nunc tefruitur credulus aurea^ 

mediocritas is an attempt of Horace to reproduce in Latin, 
unadapted though it is for the expression of philosophic terms 
(cf. Lucr. 1. 136r--139 and Munro, ad L), the Gk. ro fji^aw, tò 

From observation of the advantages of moderation had 
sprung up such proverbiai sayings as that which was insoribed 
over the tempie of Pelphi, Mriòèv "Aw, *nothing in exoess;' 
but it was Aristotle who first embodiea the general idea into a 
philosophic conception, and made it the érst prxnciple of a 
system of moral philosophy. He àhewed exhaustively that ali 
the vìrtues, courage (cf. stanza 1), temperance (cf. stanza 2|, &c^ 
are *mean states* lying between two extremes, whicn are 
*vioious States,' one erring on the side of excess, the other of 
defìoiency, e.g. * courage' is lilie *mean' or vìrtuous state, lying 
between excess of courage, i e. recklessness, on one side, tod 
defìciency of courage, i.e. cowardice, on the. other. y. Arist. 
Ethics 2. 7 and Essay iv. in Sir Alexander Grant's ed. 

mediocritas is defined by Ciò. de Oft. 1. 25 as iUa mediocritas^ 
quae est inter nimium et parum. 
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6. tutiui...aiila] * tutust* as ìts posìtion shews, qualifies the 
'whole Bentenoe down to *aula:* *is secare, for he avoids the 
sqmdor of a wom-out dwelling, avoids too in his temperance 
the enry a palace excites.' 

As in stanza 1 Horace has depicted coorage as a mean he- 
tween two extremes, so here he depicts * temperance' as a 
mean equally remoTed from {caret...caret) sqoalor and extra- 
Yagance. The term * sobrìus * is undoubtedly used with reference 
to tìie Gieek avi^pcoPf with which it is probably identical, and 
which Ì8 the term used by Aristotle to indicate the man who is 
* temperate in ali things/ as opposed to the man who indolges 
hìmself without restraint (aVóXa<rros) ; Aristotle adds that this 
particolar yirtue has not two opposites *as men who are in- 
olined to take too little pleasnre do not exist,* — an observation 
which, had he lived to see the development of the so-called 
Tirtnes of Stoicism and asceticism, he would have been able to 
modify. 

For invidendu8=i*ih&t is to be envied,' cf. Od. 3. 1. 45, 
invidendis postibus. 

9. Baepins] *more frequently,* i.e. than smaller pines. 
The point of the stanza will be at once made clear by noticing 
that the emphatio words are * ingens,* * celsae ' and ^summos. ' 

18. Izifestis secundis] Ablatives absolute, *things being 
adverse/ 'prosperous.* 

metnlt] Used not of cowardly fear, bnt of a just and reason- 
able fear, which begets prudence, temperance, and the like. 

14. alteram sortem] * the opposite lot.' 

bene praeparatnm] i.e. by the precepts of philosophy. So 
Seneca de Vita Beata 8, Sapiens in utrumque paratus artifex 
vitae, Horace is here inculcating a virtue for which we have 
no special name, but which is equally removed from fooUsh 
over-o(mfidence and unreasonable despondency. 

15. informes] So Yirg. Georg. 3. 354, speaks of Scythia 
as aggeribm niveis infomUs, * ugly,' or ' shapeless with heaps of 
snow.* 

16. lupplter] Here in his capacity as god of the atmo- 
sphere. Cf. n. on 3. 23, sub divo. Juppiter = àyvi-'p&teT (Zeus 
Tanyp), * the father of the bright sky.* Cf. Diespiter, Od. 1. 
34,6. 
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idem] * but yet he also.* idem gets this adversative sense, 
because it heìghtens and intensifìes the oontrast when you Bay 
that two opposite actions are done by the sanie person. Cf. 
1. 22, and sed idem^ 19. 28. 

17. si male none] i.e. si male est nunc; KaK<2s l^x^i. Cf 
Od. 3. 16. 43, bene est. 

elim] * some day.* olim la an adverb of time, derived from 
olhy the old form of illey and as ille signifies * the man there, 
net bere,' so olim signifies ' at some time there, not bere/ i e. 
at some time past or future, but not present. It is perfectly 
indefinite: Virgil uses cum olim, or olim cuin^ simply for * when- 
ever.* 

18. quondam] Bare in this sense of *somctimes.* Cf. 
Virg. Aen. 2. 367. 

cithara...musam] *wakes with the lyre bis (previously) 
silent muse.' For the metaphor in ' suscitai,* cf. Gray, Progress 
of Poesy, * Awake, Aeolian ìyie awake.* 

19. arcumtendit Apollo] 'stretches bis bow,* i.e. keeps it 
strung. Cf. Od. 3. 4. 60 — 65. For Apollo as a destructive 
deity (? connected with diròWvfu), see Class. Dict. 

21. rebus ang^istis] 'in straitened circumstances.' For 
construction, see n. on 1. 13. 

22. appare] *shew thyseK.* apparere is bere used not 
in the sense of *to appear,* as opposed to ' tobe in reality,' but 
as the Gk. (paiveffdai is often used = * to shew, or display 
oneself ^ in any character. 

sapienter idem] * you will also if you are wise.' sapiens 
is the technical word used by the Stoics for *the ideal wise 
man,' * the perfect philosopher,* hence sapiens often=*a philo- 
sopher.* 

23. contrahes] For the metaphor from saihng, cf. stanza 
1, 'you will take in/, i.e. make smaller. The Gk. phrase is 
viroffréWciv rà tima. 

TìiTninni secundo] * too favourable.! Ej^cessive prosperity 
was always held by the ancients to be fraught with danger. 
Cf. the wbole ^lot of Aesch. Agamemnon, and the general 
belief in * Nemesis,' and especially our own Litany, * in ali time 
of our wealth...good Lord, deliver us.' 

* secundo* (from ««g[MÌ)=*following,' is accurately used of 
a wind rìght astern. 
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QDE XI. 

*Gease, Hirpinus, from yoar cares about wars and wealth: 
* we need but little he?e below, nor need that little long.' 
Fading flowers and waning moona.wam us against the weari- 
some uselessness of endless calculations. Come and be happy 
while you may.* 

For the whole tenor qf the Ode, cf . : 

*Live while you live,' the Epicure will say, 
*And give to pleasure every fleeting day:' 
*Live while you live,' the sacred Preacher cries, 
'And give to God each moment as it flies.' 

Lord, in my life let both united be; 

I live to pleasure while J, live to Thee. 

BODDRIDGE. 

1. Cantaber] Seen.on6. 2^ and for * Scythes* CZkvBtjì), 
TU on GelpnoSf 9. 23. 

2. Hlrpine Quinti] Nothing is known of him. 

quld...cogitet] * what he piota,' Oblique interrogation de- 
pendent on * quaerere.* 

^à^rla dlvl8)is pM^to] ' sepfkrated from us by the barrier 
of the A^rì^tiG.' The Adn^tio was a naturai defence to Italy 
against the b^barous tribes inhabiting the modem distri cts 
of Montenegro, Albania, Servia, Bulgaria, &c., whom Horace 
speaks of vaguely as * Scythians,' i.e. predatory and barbarous 
races in the neighbourhood. 

3. remlttas] lit. * to unloose^ or slacken anytbing that has 
been in a state of tension„' here.used of relaxing the strain on 
his mind: * cease so anxiously to enquire.' 

4.. tvepl<leB...aeyl] Wipkhajn well renders * worry thyself 
about provision for a life that needs but little.' For trepido 
see n. on 4. 24. Orelli compares the similar use of the Gk. 
irro&ffOai, of nervous, fluttering, exoessive anxiety. For what 
Epicoros oonsìdered necessary, cf. his saying quoted by Diog. 
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10. 11. * For myself I oan be pleased wìth bread and water, 
jet send me a little cheese that when I want to be extravagant 

I may be' an admirable satire on our use of the word 

* epicure.* 

6. leyls] * beardless/ * smooth faoed.' See n. on 7. 21, 
and cf. Od. 4. 6. 28, levis Agyieu^ * ever-youthful Apollo.' 

arida oanltie] * wizened hoary age.* 

9. non semper...] Cf. Hymns Ancient and Modem : 

*Yet birds and flowerets round us preach; 
Ali, ali the present evil teach 
Sufficient for the day.' 

11. aeteml8...fEitÌ£:a8] * consiliis * is govemed both by ' mi- 
norem ' and ^faUgas,^ * Why do you weary with eternai schemes 
your mind which is less than (i. e. incapable of dealing with) 
them r 

*aetemi8* seems used in two senses (l) = *ceaseless' (2) = 
' that are concemed with an infinite future, ' as if you were going 
to live for ever. 

13. platano] The piane was a favourite tree for reclining 
under both with the Greeks and Bomans, cf. Plato, Phaed. 
229 A. Ovid, Met. 10. 95, calls it genialis, * made for enjoy- 
ment.' 

hac] is graphio and vlvid. 

14. sic temere] * carelessly just as we are.* Cf. Hom. B. 
2. 120, /làyff ovTuy, and Plato, Gorg. 506 n, ovtwì elidi, ^or the 
use of * «ic,* cf. Ovid, Fast. 1. 421, sicut erat, * just as she was.' 
The final 6. of temere is of doubtful quantity and always elided 
in poetry. 

et rosa. . .capUlos] ' and our gray locks crowned with scented 
roses.' 

16. Assyrlaque nardo] For ^Assyria ' cf. n. on Malabatkro 
Syrio, 7. 8. 

17. Eiiliu] BacchuB was so called from l^e <sry eicit used in 
the Bacchio festivals. 

18. edaces] *carking,' ' oonsumingv* CL Od. 1. 18. 4, 
morcUices sollicitudines. 
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qvls puer...] See n. on 7. 23, puer^iraU, * a slare.* 
ódiis] ' with more than ordinaiy speed.' 

19. restinguet... Falerni] For *Falemif* see n. on 3.8: it 
was a potent heatìng wine, hence Borace aska that ita *fire' 
shoold be * quenohed * with water. 

21. <|iil8 devluxn.. ] * Who will Iure from her home that 
coj retirìng maiden Lyde?' 

22. die age. . .maturet] ' go, bid her hasten. * *age* ìa merely 
ased like an ÌDterjection and doeli not afteot the construction ; 
* maturet * ìs dependent on * die,* ìt Is the subjunctive of Oblique 
Petition after a verb of commanding or entreatìng. 

23. in comptiim...nodum] *Her hair bonnd back into a 
neat knot after the fashion of a Laconìan maiden.* Any one 
who has seen a Greek statue will know the simple elegance 
with which the Greek women dressed their hair. Borace 
probably selects the Laoonians beoause of their known sim- 
plioity. 

incomptwn is the reading of many MSS. but gives no satis- 
factory construction, as it is impossible to take the two accu- 
satives * comas* SLnà ^nodum,^ both after ^religata^^ and if in- 
comtum nodum be taken with * maturet ' the sense is absurd ' go 
bid her along with an ivory lyre quickly f orm a knot I ' 

Bentley seeing the excellent sense given by the adj. in- 
comptus in connection with Borace^s hasty summons, boldly 
proposes to read incomptam...comam religata nodo. 



ODE xn. 

* You would not, I am sure, Maecenas, desire that I should 
attempt to teli of the wars of the Bomans and the contesta of 
goda and heroes on the peaceful lyre, and besides you yourself 
wiU reoount Caesar*s triumphs better in a prose history. 'Tis 
my more fitting task to desoribe the charms of Lioymnia — 
Licymnia one single curi of whom you would not barter fcr 
the wealth of AralÀa, so powerf ul are her kìsses, her coquetiy, 
and her love.' 
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Donbtless Horaoe had been urged by Maecenas to compose 
an ode or odes on some national theme, some subjeot in which 
the deeds of Angnstns mìght be introduced as a climax (for an 
instance, see Od. 1. 6), and this Ode is bis apologhi for refusing 
to do so — a refusai for which he atones by selecting Licymnia 
(i.e. Terentia) as a perfect instfuiee of a theme mpre befitting 
bis Muse. 

1. nolls...tu<iue...dices] * yqu would be unwilling (i. e. on 
general grounds of taste, inappropriateness, and the Uke)...and 
(there is aJso a specie reason, yiz. :) you 'wìU yourself 
teli » 

The fact that nolis corxjesponds to tttque dica renders it im- 
possible to give it the imperative sense 'Be unwilling' ox 

* Do not desire/ as in that case tuqy£ dices wou^d bave to be 
altered into nam tu dices, or something of the so^t.. 

longa ferae liella Numantia»] Both adjectives are emphatiet 

* long * wars need an epio poem, * savage ' combats do not snit 
the lyre. Numantia was taken b.c. 133, by P. Scipio Africanus 
the younger after it had been besieged eight yeaxp. 

2. dlrom Hannibalem] The best HSS. read durum, but I 
cordially agree with Orelli's preferenpe.for dirurn^ t|ie epithet 
applied to Hannìbal, Od. 3. 6. 36, and Od. 4. 4. 42, and wluch is 
singularly appropriate, and, to my mind, necessary h^e. Two 
centuries after tìie invasion of Hannibal there stili- lìved in 
Italy *the terror of bis name:' he was stili * Hannibal the 
Dread;' with bis name that epithet was indissolubly united. 
How then could Borace, especially bere where he is selecting 
typical mstances of great wars and warriors' names and epi- 
thets that were on every tongue, venture on such a parody 
of diras as to alter it to duras t It would be eqnally psurdon- 
able in a modem poet to cali Wellington not the * Great Duke/ 
but the * Grand Duke.» 

Siculum mare...] Beferrìngto the victories of O;; Duiliusat 
Mylae, with the first fieet the Bomans ever built, b.o. 260, and 
to Jthat of Lutatius Cat^lus. at the A^gatian X^la^ds, b. q. 
242. 

8. Faeno purporeum] The conjunetion of these two adjec- 
tives is remarkable, considering the notoriety of ' Phoenician 
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piirple :' it is probably an oversight ; if intentional it must be 
sti^natized as an affectation. 

mollll)ii8 aptarl dtliarae modis] * be set to the lyre^s gentle 
measures.* By * aj? tori...* Borace expresses the fitting oradjust- 
ment of a subjest to such metres as may conveniently be sung to 
the accompaniment of the lyre. 

*mollibu8f* so Od. 1. 6. 10, imbellù lyrae. Borace in both 
cases selects the epithet to assist his excuse, not because he 
wishes to diaracterize lyrio poetry as universally * unwarlike, 
mild and gentle.' Admirably adapted no doubt it is for dealing 
with lighter themes such as love and revehy, but Borace was 
well aware of its capability to sound a graver note. Cf. next 
Ode, 1. 26, et te sonantem plenius aureo \ Alcaee plectro dura 
navis I dura fugae mala, dura belli, and for admirable instances 
such Odes of his own as e. g. the first six in Hook 3, and for his 
deliberate estimate of the lyric art the dignifìed self-conscious- 
ness of the closing Ode of the same Book. 

5. TìtTninm mero] * too indulgent in wine.' Bylaeus was 
one of the Centaurs ; for the battle between the Centaurs and 
Lapithae, cf. Od. 1. 18. 8, and see Class. Dict. s.v. * Pirithous.' 
The instance is selected as a typical subject of epio poetry, 
and is especially well known to us as being represented on the 
sculptured metopes of the Parthenon now in the British 
Museum. 

7. tellTirifl iuvenes] =ylyavT€s * the Earthbom.* For an 
account of this attempt cf. Od. 19, 20 - 24 and notes. 

onde pezlculiim...domii8] 'at the danger of whose attack 
the bright abode of ancient Satum shook with fear.' unde, 
lit. * whence,' i.e. * from whom,* * at whose hands.' ^periculum* is 
the direct acc. after ' contremuit,* which takes an acc. from the 
general sense of * fearing ' contained in it : it is strictly intran- 
sitive =*to quake or shake with fear,' and as expressing the 
physical effect of fear is admirably. applied to the heavens. For 
a similar use, cf. Psalm civ. 32, ''The earth shall tremble at the 
look of him,' oxiv. 7, * Tremble thou earth at ^e presence of 
the Lord.* 

falgens] because the sky is the abode of light and brightness, 
cf. Od. 3. 3. 33, lucidaasedess** the halls of light,' i.e. heaven. 

9. ttuiue . . . ].See n. on 1. 1. I entirely dissent from 
Orelli'B 7iew that tu here is indefinite, i. e. that ' you *= ' fioj 
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one:' bis objection is based on the general gronnds that we 
know nothing of any such purpose of Maecenas, that it is in 
itself improbable, and that it is improbable that Horace would 
refer to it, but oi^ the other band, considering (1) that the Ode 
is addressed to Maecenas, (2) that *tu* ìb from its position emi- 
nently emphatic, (3) that the vocative ' Maecenas ' foUows within 
six words, ìì^tu* does not refer to Maecenas, language must cease 
to be an intelligible medium f or the convejance of thought. To 
assume that Maecenas had at some time such intention is 
surely not impossible ; to assume that ' yo'u will describe, 
Maecenas/ means * some one else will describe, Maecenas/ is 
absolutely impossible. 

pedestribus historllB] pedestris is apparently used by 
Horace to represent the Gk. irefòs XÓ70S, or ire^j Xéyeip ; Prose 
keeps along the ground, Foetry soars into the air. The En^ish 
wo^ ' prose ' (from prorstts) expresses that which * goes right 
on/ as opposed to * verse * {versus verto), 

hlstorlis] IjTopiaj *an enquiry,* then *a, history.* Cf. 
Herod. 1. 1, Iffropirjs dródei^is ^5c, * this display*of the results 
of my enquiry;* on the other band Thuc. 1. 1, QovKvÒidrjs ^wé- 
ypaìpe, 

11. par Tlas] especially up the *Sacred Way* to the 
summit of the Capito!. * colla * is used with reference to the 
chains on their necks. Ct Epod. 7. 7, intactns aut Britannus 
ut descenderet 1 sacra catenatus via. 



13. me . . . ] in strong oontrast to tu, 

domtnae. • . Licymnlae] * The Queen of hearts Licymnia.' 
It is not improbable that under the nom-de-plume of Licymnia 
Horace refers to Terentia the wife of Maecenas. The faot that 
the two names are identical in scansion makes this very proba- 
ble : the ode would be sent privately wìth the real name, but be 
pubUshed with the fìctitious one substituted. Moreover the 
fact that Licymnia (1. 20) takes part in the festival of Diana 
shews IMt she must bave been a Boman lady. Domina 
{dominu8=*tL master of slaves ') s * one who holds hearts in 
thrall.» 

14. luddum folgentes] *brightly sparkling.' lucidum 
is really a cognate acc. ; you can say lucidum fulgorem fulgere, 
and therefore briefiy lucidum fulgere^ cf. Od. 1. 22. 23, dulce 
ridentem, aiao 2. 19. 6, turbidum laetatwr. 
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15. bene fldum] * firmly faithfal,* the adverb eonfirms the 
force ofJiduSf as male would obliterate it (malejidtis^^ìitterty 
unfeithful '). 

17. quam nec dedecult] 'In whom it has not been nnbe- 
coming . . .' 

* Not nnbecomìng * = * most becozning,' cf. 1. 22, non in- 
decorOy and n. on 7. 10, non bene, At the same time the pecu- 
liar tnm of the expression seems to refer to the fact that 
\ferre pedem cìioris,* and *certare joco^* were not usually con- 
sidered * accomplishments ' in a Eoman lady ; it needed Li- 
cymnia's special tact and grace to excuse them. 

ferre pedem chorls] ' to move her feet in the dance.' Cf. 
Virg. Georg. 1. 11, ferte simul Faunique pedem Dryadesque 
puellae, 

18. dare tira(^Ua] Le. in dancing. * nitidis * = * in festal 
attiie.' 

20. Dlanae Celebris] ' Diana with her throng of worship- 
pers.' 

21. quae tennlt . . .]=«», qviae tenuità an adjectival phrase 
put for a noun, and parallel to * Mygdonias opes,* both being 
govemed by * permutare ' =here * to take in exchange.' 

Achaemenes] The legendary ancestor of the Persians. 
Eastem potentates bave always been the acoepted types of 
vast wealth. Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, 2. 3 : 

•Or where the bounteous East with richest band 
Showers on her kings barbarie pearl and gold.' 

22. Hygdonlas] Mygdon was a prince of * fertile Phrygia * 
mentioned by Hom. II. 3. 186. 

24. Arabumj Arabia Felix, or Sabaea, was celebrated for 
its rare and precious perfumes, and is therefore always spoken 
of as * wealthy.' Cf. Od. 1. 29. 2, heatU Arahum gazis, Od. 8. 
24. 1, Intactis thesaurU Araìmm^ and 1 Kings x. 1, also 
Psalm Ixxii 15, *Unto him shall be given of the gold of 
Arabia.' 

plenas] 'full,* because hitherto unrifled by the Eomans. 
For the unsuccessful expedition of Aelius Gallus to Arabia, 
B.c. 24, see Od. 1. 29. 
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25. dmn] This stanza goes closelj with the precedìng one : 
*he wonld not barter a lock of hair for the whole world, 
while, i.e. so long as he was under the fascìnation of her 

oaresses* what he mìght do in cahner moments Horace 

wisely does not saj. 

26. aut facili .... occnpet] ' or with yielding stemness 
refases the kìsses which for ali that even more than her 
suitor she loves to have stolen from her (and) sometimes is 
herself the first to steal.' 

'facili saevitia ' is an instance of «xymoron. Some MSS. 
read occupat which wonld then be parallel to negdU occupo 
is nsed like the Greek <f)ddv(a follo wed by a participle — 'to an- 
ticipate some one in doing something.' 

Orelli ^ves for * occupet \ <f>davoi av, ajid therefore must trans- 
late * would rejoice . . . would be' the firdt to snatch,' wkich is to 
me unintelHgible. It gives excellent sense to make the snb- 
junctives dependent on * quae ' = quamvis ea — * she refuses the 
kìsses although she longs for thèm.' 



ODE xin. 

An Ode suggested by one of his trees nearly falling un Bis 
head. * Verily I conld believe the fellow guilty of any crime 
who first planted thee, accursed log, that didst nearly crush 
me to deathl Crushed by a falling treei yes, take ali the 
precautions we may, death ever comes from a quarter we had 
never guarded against. Narrowly indeed have I escaped a 
voyage to the world beneath, and an introduction to my lyrical 
predecessors, who amid the Elysian fìelds sing their songs of 
love and war to the listening throng of ghosts, and even cast a 
speli on Cerberus and teach the damned to forget their tor- 
tures.' The same event is also alluded to Od. 2. 17. 22, Od. 3. 
4. 27, Od. 3. 8. 8. The subject is treated here with an at- 
tractive blending of jest and eamest. 
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1. ille. ..produxlt] The construction is obYÌoiis if it be 
ohaerved ih&t * quicunque primum* (i.e. quicunqtie primum te 
posuit) is parenàietioal. Wickham weU remarks that ' iUe * is 
emphatio and that * quicunque primum * has increased force from 
its parenthetical position * that fellow (who he was and when 
it was, I don t know, but this I do know that * he) both 
on . .. . ,' 

ne&sto die] The technical meaning òf nefastus dies is 
explained by Oyid, Fast. 1. 47: 

* nie nefastus erit per qu£in tria vérba silentur : 
Fastus erit per quem lege licebit agij* 

He rìghtlj takes tìie derivation of the word to be from ne 
* noty' and fari * to speak/ and explàins it as a day on which 
the magistrate did * not ntter ' the three iTechnical words, do, 
dico, addicOy which indicated that he was prepared to sit ^r 
the administration of the laws ; it therefore indicates a day 
on which for any reason law could not be administered, bnt 
as many of these days were •ill-omened days* (e.g. the anni- 
versary of Cannae) the term nefasfus dies t^as gradually nsed 
for *a day of evU omen,' a usage which would be enconr- 
aged by the naturai tendency to connect the word with nefas 
rather than ne-fari. So cf. Dd. 1. 3o, nefasti^^ *guilt,* and 
see Dict. s.y. 

3. nepotum] indefinite =*posterity.* 

5. illiim] emphatic: cf. n. on 1. 1, and<cf. ille, 1,8, 

crediderim] ' I can well believe.' The subjunctive of the 
perfect with verbs such as those of ^believing' or *àffirm- 
ing' is elegantly nsed tq express a certain modesty or diffi- 
dence in expressing a beìief or making an affirmation. The 
Boman writers felt that for fallible man such words as credo, 
affirmo, dico, were not to be nsed lightly, and loved to modify 
them in such phrases as crediderim, pace tua dixerim, hoc 
prò cèrto aprmaverim, It is perhaps a pity their example 
has not been more largely followed. 

6. p6netralia...hospitÌ8] Both words are emphatic: it is 
not only murder, but the murder of a guest, and it is in the 
inmost part of the house, the most sacred spot in it, specially 
under the guardianship of the Penates, or *Gods of the interior.* 
The horror of the scene is increased by the addition of the 
epithet noctumus. 
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8. Tenena Coldxa] Some mss. read Colchica^ boi it seems 
better to adxnit an open vowel at the end of one stanca before 
a vowel at the conimencement of the next (althoogh this is 
objectionable where there is no pansé), rather than to admit 
the very harsh elision -which wonld be neoessary if Colchica be 
read. The adjective Colchtu is analogous in form to snob 
adjectives as Medus^, MauruSt Thynus^ DardanuSj Bomulus, 
whloh are found in Borace. Foisons are called * Colchian ' 
becanse Medea carne from Colchis. 

11. caducum] 'destined to fall : * * domini,* *thy owner,' 
and therefore the tree must bave been on Horace's Sabine farm. 

18. quid quisque. . .horas] * no man has ever been snffioiently 
gnarded, hour by honr, what he personally is to avoid.' cautum 
e»t is nsed impersonally, *it has been gnarded by a man;' ^quid 
vitet * is the direct qnestion quid vitem f pnt as a dependent 
clanse; * quisque * is added becanse each incÙvidoal carefully se- 
leots what he himself shonld avoid, thongh the result too often 
is that while A carefnlly avoìds C, and B, D, yet D tnms ont 
to be what A, and C whatB shonld bave avoided, or some un- 
regarded force E mins both alike. Cf. IL 15 — 20. 

14. Bosporuxn] For the dangers of the Bosporus cf. 
Od. 3. 4. 30, insanientem navita Bosporum \ tentàbo; at ite 
entrance were the so-called Symplegades or Clashing Bocks. 
What the *Carthaginian sailor' is doing in the Bospoms need 
net mnch trouble us : Borace merely remembers that in the 
days when Carthage existed its seamen were bold and ven- 
toresome, and he mentions the Bosporus quite vaguely as a 
type of any dangerous strait; nor does it seem improbable tìiat, 
although Poenus is not equivalent to Tyrian or Fhoenician, 
yet he is influenced in bis choice of the word by the knowledge 
of the early reputation for seamanship of those Phoenicians 
from whom the Poeni or Carthaginians were directly descended. 

Thynus (cf. Od. 3. 7. 3) has been suggested as the correct 
reading : it gives excellent senso in connection with the Bos- 
porus, but Ì3 pure conjecture, 

16. caeca] 'hidden,* *obscure,* i.e. not obvious. 

timet] Notice the last syUable lengthened by ictus. Cf. 
6. 14, ridet, 

17. mlles] Obviously from the next clause, 'the Italian 
Boldier.* 
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saglttas... Partili] The sudden onset of the Parthian light 
caraliy, and the shower of arrows they had been trained to 
ponr into the enemj whìle rìding away, had been fatally ex- 
perìenoed by the heayy>armed legione of Bome on the fiandy 
plaìns of Carrhae, and never forgotten. Cf. Virg. Georg. 8. 81, 
Fidentemque Jìiga Parthum versUque sagittU and Od. 1. 19. 11, 
versis animosum equis \ Parthum. 

19. rotnif] A dangeon in the Mamertine prison on the 
Oapitol, made by Servius Tnllias, and called after him TuU 
lianum, was ago freqnently epoken of simply as Robur, 'the 
Strong Place.' Cf. Tao. Ann. 4. 29, robur et saxum aut parri- 
cidarum poenas minitari. It was nsed for state prisoners, e.g. 
logurtha and the Catilinarìan conspirators. The connection 
wìth * cateTias ' bere makes it impossible to givo it the BÌmple 
meaning of 'strength/ * power.* 

ImproTlsa] Emphatio. *Bat it is the unforeseen violence 
of death that ever has and ever will, <&c.* 

21. FroBerplna] The first syllable is short, bnt Od. 1. 28. 20 
it is long, as it is in other writers. 

22. Aeacnm] Aeacus, Minoe and Badamanthus, having been 
just and righteous rulers doring life, were appointed jndges of 
the dead. 

23. dlscretas] Some mss. givo descriptas, Elysiam was 
separated from Tartarus. Cf. Virg. 8. 670, secretosque pios. 

24. AeolilB] Because both Sappho (ZaT^a^) and Alcaens, 
thongh Lesbians, nsed the Aeolio dialect. So Od. 4. 9. 12, 
Aeolia piiella, 

26. Bonantem plenloe] *TeUing with fuller sound of the 
ills... .' Sonare takes an acc. in the secondary senso of *to teli 
alond,* cf. n. on 7. 24.. *plenitu,* i.e. in comparison with 
Sappho's plaintive feminine laments ; Aloaeus' strains had a 
fuller, manlier ring. 

27. plectro] vX-Ìktcop (from 7r\rì(ra<a) *the striking thing,* 
'quilL' 

dura navlB] Creili quotes with approvai some obsertations 
of Lachmann to the ^ect that the third line of an Alcaio 
stanza ought not to end with two dissyllables, but faUs to note 

P. H. II. 6 
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that there is a definite exoeption to this mie ^hen, as here, the 
first dissyllable is immediatelj repeated at the oomineneement 
of the f onrth line, in which case the peculiar emphasis natnrally 
thrown on the repeated word at once restores to the third line 
its sonorous character, as anyone maijobserve by readÌBgfdònd 
the present line and Od. 1. 16. 3, pones iambis sive Jlam- 
ma I sive..., 1. 26. 7» gaudes aprico» necte flores \ necte, See 
also next Ode, line 11 and 19. 8. 

28. fti^rae, l>elll] Alcaens (flor.^B, o. 611) toók an «factive part 
in politicai life. He was driven into exile {fuga) by tìie popn- 
lar party. He f oaght both agains4; the Athenìems aad Pittacos, 
the tyrant of Mytilene. 

29. sacro dlgna sUentlo] *thing8 worthy of reverend si- 
lence.* What ]Èoface means by a * reverend sileneè' in con- 
nection with poetry he best explains himself, Od. 3. 1. 2 — 4, 
' Favate linguis : darmina'non privs \ audita Musàfwn saeerdos \ 
.,. canto,* *keep a relìgious silence: I thìe Wiaé's pHest sing 
hymns miheard before.' 

32. densnm hmnerls] *thiok-packed,Bhoaldert0 8honlder.* 

Wait aure] 'drinks'in with the ear,* i.e. listens eagerly to. 
Cf. Ovid, Trist. 3. 5. 4, anrilms ista Ubi; Virg. Aen. 4. 369, 
auribus hausi. 

33. canuinlbiu stupens] 'dazedby the strains.' 

34. demlttit aures] The effect produced on Gerberas is 
a sort of stupor (stupens); he does not listen, for to listen he 
would 'prick his ears' (cf. aures a^utas 19. 4), ì)nt he is lolled 
into forgetfolness of his duties as a watoh-aog, *he lets his 
dark ears droop.' 

centlceps] Hesiod, Theog. 312, speaks of 'Gérbems as Kvva 
werrrjKOPTOKàpriPOp; Sophodes, Trach. 1098, aArptKpdvàp, and he 
is generally so represented. It is a pure matter of poetic 
caprìce or convenience how many heads he has. 

36. Enmenidiun] 'Eùfiepldes, *th6 kindly* or 'gracions god- 
desses,* i.e. the Furies, so called eaphemìsticaUy &om a desire 
to avoid ill-omened expressions. Cf. snch phrases as itóptoì 
cv^tvos, €v<f)pov^ (= night), &o. They are depicted with snak^ 
tresses, cf. Virg. Georg. 4. 482, implexae crinibtu angues 
Eumenides. * recreantur ' = * find rest ' or *relief . * 
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37. qnln et... *nay even....* 

Frometlieiu] 'Thìs form of the legend, which makes Pro- 
XDethens stili undergo pnnisliment in Tartarus (cf. Od. 2. 18. 35, 
Epod. 17. 67) is known to no other extant aathor.' — ^Wickham. 
For the usnal account see Class. Dict. 

PeloplB parens] Tantalas. 

38. laboram declpitur] 'are cheated of their toils.* The 
genitive seems dependent on the senso of *forgetfulness' or 
'freedom* contained in *decipitur*; withont knowing it they 
become forgetful of or free from their agomes. Some good 
Mss. give laborem, which would be an acc. of respect, but 
seems less elegant. * decipitur ' is in the singular in accordance 
with Horace's favonrite praotice of putting a singular verb even 
after two nominatiyes, if the last one be singular. 

39. Orlon] The great hunter stili foUows the same pursuit 
in the under world. 

40. tixnidoB lyncas] \vy^i "kuyKOij' maso. or fem. 



ODE XIV. 

*Alas, Postumus, life is fast slipping away: from death 
ndther piety nor prayers nor eestìy heoatombs can win a 
respite; even the strongest and most daring of the sona of 
earth the river of death imprisons, yes, the river we must 
ali cross, rich and poor alike : thither, for ali our care and 
caution, we must éH ^end our way, quitting ali that we hold 
most dear, leavìng to a reckless heir the wealth of which we 
called ourselves the owners.* , 

For the whole tenour of the Ode cf. Ode 3 and In- 
troduction. 

1. Postume, Postume] Borace is very fond of this repeti- 
tion of a word: its use is to give emphasis j*BedupHcation is 
the earliest, certainly the most naturai metnod of expressing 
greater intensity of feeling,' Peile's Etymology, q. y.); the 

6—2 
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pecolìar emphasis is, however, to be determined by the con- 
text in eaoh case. Here the object is to mtensify the idea of 
fiadness ; 80 too oecidit, occidit, 4. 4. 69. Cf. also the effect of 
sneh expressions as 'vanity of vanities, saith the preaoher, aJl 
is vanity;' and for the special effect of the repetition of a 
proper name, St Matt. 23. 87» * O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thon 
that killest the p^ophets, &o.* On the other band cf. Ode 
17. 10, ihimus, ibimus, where the repetition indicates strong 
resolution. 

2. labnntTir] This word, which is freqnently nsed either 
of the motion of a stream or of the heavenly bodies [làbentia 
signa), expresses motion which, withont being hnrried, is mi- 
ceasing (ohm Hast dock ohne Rastf Mnnro, Lnor. 1. 2), and is 
constantly and admirably applied to the silent flight of time. 
Cf. Ov. Fast. 6. 771, Tempora làbuntur tacitUque ienescimus 
anniSf and see Dict. s. v. 

5. non, si] rum, se. afferei, * No, not if with three heca- 
tombs of bnlls each day that passes yon should essay to appease 
the tearless Plato . . .*' Many MSS. read tricenis, but this from 
triginta would bave the fiist syllable long. 

6. lllacrlmabilem] 'who neyer weeps.* On the other 
band Od. 4. 9, 26, illacrimabiUs = * unwept for.* The poets 
use many adjectives in ahilis in an aetive sanse. Cf. Od. 1. 3. 
22, Oceano dUsociaUlit *the dividùig ocean;* Virg. Georg. 1. 
93, penetrabile frigus, *piercing cold,* so too exitiabilis, geni- 
tabillSy see Mnnro, Lucr. 1. 11. 

8. Oeryonen] A Spanish giant with three bodies, whose 
oxen were carried off by Hercules. 

Tityon] TiTvov, Cf. Od. 3. 4. 77, incontinentis nec Tityi 
jecur I reliquit alea, and Od. 4. 6. 2, Tityosque raptor. He was 
a son of Earth, and insulted Latona. Geryon and l^jos are 
selected as symbols of enormpus strength subdued by death 
notwithstanding. 

tristi compescit nnda] ' confines with melancholy stream.* 
Cf. 20. 8, nec Stygia cohibebor unda, With ita slow and weary 
windings nino times interposed it formed the boundary of 
Tartams. Cf. Georg. 4. 478, tardarne palus inamahilis unda 
I aUigat et nomea Styx irUerfusa coercet. So too Aen. 6. 
438. 
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9. Bdlicet] from acire Kcg«=*surely,' * doubtiess,* is 
frequentlj osed, as bere, wbere an mcontrovertible statement ìs 
repeated with fiesh empbasis and particularity; 'wìtb melan- 
cboly stream, yes, tbe stream that ali must trayerse . . .' 

10. quicnmque. . . vesdiniir] ' whoever feed on tbe bounty 
of earth,' a reprodaction of the Homerio pbrase for men, II. 6. 
142, fipoTWv ol àpoìipfii Kapvhv Ìòowlv, 

11. Blve reges] see n. on 13. 28. 

12. coloni] from colo^ ' busbandmen.' r6^6« = ' kings/ ot 
possibly *ricb men.' Cf. Od. 1. 4. 11. 

13. careblmns] ' sball we keep free from.* 

14. fractis flnctibiui] * tbe breakers.* 

15. per autumnos . . -, Anstrom] Autunm is tbe most 
Tmhealtby part of tbe year in Italy, owing partly to the preva- 
lence of tibe Sirocco wind {Auster),^ that blows from Africa and 
tbe Sahara. Cf. Sat. 2. 6. 18S, jplumbeus Auèter \ Atustummisque 
gravis Idbitinae quaestue acerbae^ * tbe leaden South wind and 
deadly Autunin that makes the fortune of undertakers.' 

16. corporibUB] is govemed partly by * nocentem, * partly by 
' mettLemus,* 

17. ater] is a general epithet of tbings infemal. Cf. atras 
aurea in tbe ìast Ode. 

flnxnine languido] Cf. tbe term palm used of the Styx by 
Virg. Lo. Cooytus=icwici;r^s, wailing. 

For tbe rivers of hell, cf. Milton, Par. Lost, 2. 576 : 

* Abhorred Styx, tbe flood of deadly hate ; 
Sad Acheron of sorrow blaok and deep ; 
Coeytus named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream; Aeree Fblegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from these a slow and silent stream 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls.' 

18. Danai genus] For the daugbters of Danaus, see Class. 
Dict. and Od. 3. 11. 23 to end. 

19. dJamnatuslongilaborls] It is usuai after verbs of con- 
demning, acquitting, and the like, to bave a genitive of tbe 
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charge, e. g. damnatus furti, whioh is explaioed hj some snch 
word as erimine being oxnìtted; bat here Umgi labori» is ob^ì^ 
onsly noi the charge but the sentenoe, * condemned to endlese 
toiL' Liyy has a siinilar phrase damnatua voti, „' condemned 
to pay the thìng vowed,' and Wickham qnotefi Ciò. Yerr. 2. 3. 
11, damnare octuplif suggesting that it is probably a genitive 
of estimation or valoing. For ' iongi,* see n..on.l6. 80. 

20. SlsyphOB] For him, and his sentenoe, see Class. 
Dici 

21. Unquenda] By its pointed position in strong oontrast 
with * visendus * at the commenoemeizt-c^ the preceding stanza^ 

piacene] A perfect epithet. 

23. inylsaa cnpressos] The^ oyfress is called ' hatefnl,' not 
becanse the tree itself is ngly but because it was sacred to 
Plato, and i^ constantlj associated with death : it is called 
funebris, Epod. 6. 18, feralisi Yirg. Aen. 6. 216. 

24. brevem domlnum] *their short-lired lord.' For the 
nse of breviSf cf. 3. 13 hreves fiores rosae, For a simìlar satire 
on the application of snch terms as- ' ownership ' to men who 
are after ali but tenants with short leases snbject to summary 
eviction at any moment of. Epist. 2. 2. 170 — 180. 

The phrase ' brevis dominus * is ip fact a sort of oxymoron : 
legally the dominus, or owner, is snpposed to be the possessor 
in perpetuity, as opposed to one who is only a tonane or 
holder under a short lease ; brevis dominus, * an owner for a 
short time,' is therefore strictly a ccmtradictìon in teims. 

25. Caecn1)a] se. vina, from a district in Latium near 
Fnndi 

dlgnior] i. e. because he uses and enjoys it, the epithet 
being added with * a certaìn bittemess,* as Wickham remarks. 
Cf. Ecd. ii 9, *Rejoice, O young man, in tìiy youth; and 

let thy heart cheer thee in the days of tìty youth but 

know thou, that for ali these things God will bring thee into 
judgment.* 

26. centnm] any indefinite number. Cf. 18. 34, belua 
centiceps, 

27. Buperbo] Hypallage: the epithet is transferred from 
the clrinker to the wine: 'he will proudly,' or * in his pride 
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Btain the pavement.' At the some tìme the epithet tuperbtu 
may he applied to the wìne itself^ as we speak of a ' gene- 
rous ' * noble * wine. The phrase ' tinget paviToentum * implies 
that the banqaet was rìotoos and reckless, muoh wine bemg 
split. 

28. pontlficum potiore cenls] * saperior to that of priestly 
banquets:' for the ase of comparatio compendiaria, see n. on 
6. 14. 

The pontifices (see Dict. of Ant.) formed one of the collegia 
or *gnìlds' at Bome, and, as snob bodies freqnently do, 
owed theh: principal reputation to the magnificence of their 
banqnets. 



ODE XV. 

*Soon little land will he left for agricnlture, and huge 
villas wìth their fishponds, shmbberies and gardens, will take 
the place of vineyards and oliveyards. Far different were the 
principles of our ancestors, of Bomulus and rngged Cato : 
in their days individuals were poor, the commonwealth rich, 
private dwellings modest, the public dwellings and temples 
alone magnifìcent.* 

The Ode is probably one of those wrìtten for a politicai 
pnrpose at the request of Augnstus, who about 29 and 28 
B.c. having accepted the fonctions of the censorship, made 
strenuous endeavonrs by varions legislative enactments to re- 
sterò the rapidly fading virtues of eafly Bome (v. Merivale, 
0. 33), and natnrally applied to Horace, as to a sort of Foet 
Laureate, in the hopes that bis verses might ezcite poptdar 
enthusiasm on their behalt In the present case however 
Horace seems to have found the theme nnpoetio and nncon- 
genial, the Ode hearing in its stiffness and constraint every 
mark of being * made to order * {invita Minerva). On the 
other band the first six Odes of Book ni. are brilliant exam- 
ples of what Horace conld do under the same oircum- 
Btances. 
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1. iam ^reUnqnent] The deoline of the nomber of small 

holdings in Italy, and the almost total extinction of the 
yeoman class, which had formed the strength of the Boman 
legions, was at this time at Home — as it almost must be wheu- 
eyer and wherever it oocors — a most difficult and i)erplezmg 
politicai problem. Among the canses which bronght it about 
may be reckoned (1) the destraction of property, and death or 
min of thousands of small proprietors during a oentury of 
civil war, (2) the increasing number of wealthy capitaliste at 
Bome who purohased largo estates which they tumed into 
parks, preserves, pastnres and the like, (3) the vast increase in 
the nomber of slaves, aoqnired by forelgn conqnest, which 
made it possible for snch great estates to be kept np, (4) the 
fact that owing to large imports of agrìcultnral produce from ali 
qoarters of the world, much of the land in Itùj oould not be 
coltiyated so as to leaye any margin of profìt. 

regrlae moles] ' prinoely piles.* * moles ' a» * anything hnge. ' 
Building and land being cheap, the Boman ' vUlae' seem to 
bave coyered an incredible space of ground^ CI. Pliny*s ac- 
count of his own two, Ep. 2. 17, and 6. 6. Tac« Aan. 8. 53> 
makes Tiberius speak of villarum infinita spaUtu 

8. Lxusrlno laoa] The Lucrine lake dose to Baiae is 
eelected as the best Imown instance of a large lake. 

4. stagna] *pondSy' iv e. fishponds^ I»2«ct7ia«. l^e Boman 
epioures made a special study of fish; the literature of the 
empire teems wìth allusions to the subject ; in Cieero*s tinm 
even men of talent and position tiuoh as Grassus, Hortensius 
and Luoullus devòted their retirement to the rearìnig of mullet» 
&c. Cf. Cic. ad Att. 1. 19, tàaà 2. 1. 

platanus caeleès] * The unwedded piane.* The term caeleìa 
was used of trees which were not used as supports for training 
the Tino, which were not as it was called 'wedded' to tìie 
vine, for which purpose the elm was especially used. Gf. Od. 
4. 6. 30, et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores. The piane (cf« 11. 13) 
was an ornamentai tree, planted in pleasure giurdens, especially 
because of the shelter it afforded. 

5. evlnott] * will drive out. ' 

violarla narlum] Borace seleots the *yiolet,* 'myrtle/ 

<&c., because owing to their scent and fragrance they were used 
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at banquets; they are typical of luxury as oontrasted with 
asefolneBS. 

The pbrase ' copia narium * is a bold inyention of bis own to 
express *abundance of sweet scents/ or 'sweet-scentedplants;* 
Bach phrases must be jadged not by strict grammatical rules, 
but by their general cleamess and expressiveness. 

8. domino priori] Ethio dative. 

9. laurea] laurea is the fem. adj. from laureua; arhor 
must be sapplied. It is called * spUsa ramis * becanse it can be 
cut into any shape and when so cut grows very thick and com- 
pact. 

10. ietiis] '* darts,* i e. of the 8un*s rays ; the particnlar 
meamng to be given to the word is determined by the addition 
of the epiithet *fervido8.* 

non ita] ' not so * = ^ far differently .* 

11. praettriptum] so. estj 'wasit ordained.' 

intonsi Catonis auspteiis] *by the example of nnshaven 
Oato.' It was the special dnty of the leader or general of an 
expedition to take * the anspices :' the army was said to follow 
'the leadership and auspices* of their general; hence bere 
aiwptcia =*leading,* *guidance/ * example.' The Cato re- 
ferred to is not the yomiger Cato (as 1. 24), but Cato the 
Censor (see Diot.^, who died b.c. 149, after a long life spent 
in attempting to stem the tendencies of the age. He is called 
intenstu because as an outward sign of bis conservative views 
he continued to wear a beard after the old Boman fashion 
(cf. Od. 1. 12. 42, incomtis Curìum capillis). fearbers were 
introdaced at Home b.c. 300. 

13. cvnsui] ^ income.* It was the dnty of the censors to 
estimate or assess icensere) the vaine of eaoh citizen*s property, 
partly with a view to taxation, partly that he might be regis- 
tered in the proper * class ' for voting in the covUtia centu- 
riata, Hence * census * = * wealth ' * income.' 

14. oommune] A rare nse of the nent adjeotive, probably 
in imitation of the common Greek phrase for * the public 
treasury/ rò koìvòv, 

deoempedis] Doubtless the size of the mie is intended to 
BUggest the size of the portico which reqnired it, but th^ 
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'word sonnds somewhat praotical and inelegant, and the ad- 
dition of * privatisi does not improre matters. 

16. exdplebat] *caught/ excipio aa distingnished from 
capto, sìgnifies ' to be ready to receive ;' it was specially used 
of hunters who received the game as it was drìven out of 
cover. Cf, Od. 3. 12. 11, alto latitantem fruticeto excipere 
aprum, Here the word signilGies that, whenever there was a 
breath of cool air during the sultry sommer day, the colon- 
nade was waitìng ready to catch apd secure it. 

Arcton] rrpf'ApKrov, the constellation . of Vrsa Major, then 
the wind that blows from that qnarter, the north wind. 

17. fortiiit!mi...cae8pltem] * the chance torf,' i. e. snch as 
a man might come across anywhere. Horace is probably re- 
ferring to a cottage roofed with turf, snch as were doubtless 
common in country distrìcts in his own time, et Yirg. EcL 1. 
68 pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen, 

What he exactly means by saying <the laws did not permit 
men to despise * it is impossible to say, for the whole stanza 
lacks reality and sincerity; Horace would have been the last 
man in the world to desire a restoration of the 'mud-cabin' 
era, or to wish to be catechized as to the historical accoracy of 
Bach a phrase as 'the laws did not permit.' 

20. novo] * new cut.' Others take it in the sense of 'norel,* 
as though stono had not hitherto been used and its use were a 
novelty, bnt this seems forced and unnatnral, and may possi- 
bly therefore, in snch a stanza as the present, be correct. 

There is no donbt a reference to the fact that Angustos 
abont B. 0. 28 did adopt vigorons measores for restoring many 
of the old bnt negleoted temples in Home, cf. Od. 3. 6. 2. 
Ov. Fast. 2. 63. 



ODE XVL 

'Bepose is what ali men pray for when in diffioolty, bnt 
repose, Grosphns, neither gold nor porple can pnrchase, for 
neither wealth nor position can get rid of the cares and worrìes 
of the mind. Contentment is the great remedy; and indeed 
considering the short span of life why shonld we be so ambi- 
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tions, so bustlìng, so eager for ohange' Go where we wìll, do 
whAtwewill,carecling8 to ns. Trythento be cheerful, make the 
best of things, and do noi expect perf ect happìness : remember 
thongh Aohìlles* career was glorioos ìt was brief, Tithonus on 
the other.hand was ixnmortal but miserable : so too yon abound 
in wealth, and I am poor, but as a oompensation I bave my 
gìffc of song.* 

Fompeìus Grosphns is also mentioned Epìst. 1. 12. 22 where 
hcLÌs recommended to the friendship of Iccius. 

Utere Pompeio Chrospho et, si quid petet, ultro 
De/er;. nil Grosphìis nisi verum orabit et aquum. 

1*. otlnm] No single word aocuratelj represents the yarions 
meanings to be assigned to thìs word bere : its force must be 
inferred from the various ideas with which it is contrasted, e.g. 
Btorm 1. 1, war 1. 5, anxiety of mind L 11, ambition 1. 17, &c. 

patenti] Emphatic. The sailor is out of sight of land, a 
position which the ancients, unaided bj the mariner's oompass 
(cf...!. 4), always considered dangerons. 

2. prensiu] 'caught' i.e. bj a storm. Cf. Yirg. Georg. 4. 
421 deprensia olim atatio tutissima nautis, where Seryios ex- 
plains deprensus as a nautical term. 

Bimiil...condldlt] see 8. 5 n. 

3. certa] <with trusty light,' ì.e. onlj an occasionai vague 
gUmpse is caught of them, or else * with their trusty light,* i. e. 
the stars in whose lìght sailors trust for guidance do not shine 
at ali. Gf. Acts 27. 20 'and when neither snn nor stans 
in many days appeared, and no smaU tempest lay on us 
(cf. the reading ^preasus' tor ^prenstu' found in someMSS.), 
ali hope that we should be saved was then taken away.' 

5. beUo forlosa Tbrace] So Yirg. Aen. 3. 13 calls Thrace 
*Mavortia tellus.^ Thrace = 0pq.K7i, 

6. Medi] Cf. 1. 31 n. 

7. non genmilB...anro] * venale ^=sthat oan be pnrchased. 
The third line of a Sapphic stanza is so closely connected with 
the fonrth that they read almost as one, and so render the 
pecnliar position of 'venale' possible, cf. Od. 1. 2. 20; *purple* 
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is elasBed with 'gema' and *gold* beoanse of ita well-known 
costliness: in Aesch. Ag. 1. 949 the adjective dftyvpwifros ìb 
Aised of ìt, and in 1. 969 l<rdpyvpoi, 

10. Bummovet] This word is technically nsed of the lictors 
who deared a way for the consul, or of the same officerà 
making a disorderly crowd *move on.' Cf. Livy 3. 48 *i, lictort 
iummove turbam* and see Dict. 

tumiiltiu] *disturbances* a continnation of the metaphor of 
^mmmoveV 

11. * coras. . .YOlantes.*] * cares that flit (even) round fretted 
roofs;' 'cares' are readily thought of as winged, cf. 1. 23, and 
are then spoken of as bats or similarill-omenedbirds (Wickham 
says *harpies/ which is incredible) that haont even tike dwel- 
lings of the wealthy. ' laqtieata Ucta * (cf. 18. 2) are roofs mnch 
carved and panelled, such as are only foond in the dwellings of 
the great. The derivation is ' ìacus ' = *a hollow.* 

13. vlvitur parvo 1>ene] literally *it is Uved on little well 
to him to whom (ei, cui)^* Le. 'he lÌ7ed well on little, for 
whom...* 

vivere parvo in this senso is fonnd Sat. 2. 2. 1, After 
vivitur parvo it is easy to supply from the dat. cut, a dat. 
«t, tìie oonstruction being exactly parallel with 3. 16. 43, bene 
est cui deus obtulitf 'well it is with Idm to whom (et, cui).* parvo 
and bene form a sort of oxymoron: 'to live well' is not ' to live 
sumpttiously.' 

patenmm...£allniim] The 'silyer salt-oellar' is hia one 
piece of family piate: salt being a neoessary aocompaniment <^ 
idi food, salt and the salt-oellar bave always been regarded with 
Special respect. *splendeV = *ia «potless,' i.e. kept carefolly 
deaned and polished. 'tentttV = 'hmnble.' €f. for the whole 
Pers. Sat. 3. 26 rure paterno \ est tibi far medicum, parum et 
sine labe salinum \ quid metuis t 

15. levea] 'Uke infants' slombers pure and lighL* 

cupido Bordldui] *ignoble greed.' cupido is always masc. in 
Borace. * timor* and 'cupido* are opposed as 'fear of loss^ 
and 'greed of gain.' 

17. to«yl fortos] Antithetìoal; the shortness of life does 
not dieck daring attempts. The same antithesis oocurs Od. 1. 
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3. 37 nil mortalibus ardui est * mortai though we are \te deem 
no task too dìfficult.' 

laculamur multa] <do we aim at many things,* Le. form 
manj ambitious projeots. Por some nobler lines on the same 
theme, cf. Milton's Ljcidas 'Were ìt not, &g»,* U. 67—84. 

18. qiii<lt0rra8...matamii8] *whj do we exohange (Le. 
take in exohange for oor own) countries, <fec....? * alio iole* 
is used wìth a sUght inaocuracys'another climate.' 

20. ftigit] Notioe that this is fàgit : 'has (by becoming an 
exile) escaped himself.' Gf. Epist. 1. 11. 27 calum non ani- 
mum mutant qui tram mare currunt, and Milton Par. Lost, 

'The mind is its own place and of ìtself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.' 

21. vltioBa onra] *morbid' — e mentis vitio orta, Orelli. 

aeratas naves] * ships with their brazen prows ; ' the adjectiye 
is added to shew that care is no respeoter of persons, no posi- 
tion however dignified, not even the pomp and pageantry of 
a great expedition, can terrify it. Borace repeats almost the 
same words Od. 3. 1. 89, neqtie | decedit aerata triremi et \ 
post equitem sedet atra Cura^ where from the context it is plein 
that he is speaking of a jnivate vessel, a sumptuous pleasnre- 
yacht, bnt here the immediate connexion with ' equitwn turmas * 
'sqnadrons of horse* compels ns to take it differently, and the 
plorai *7Uive8* points in the same direction. A dose compari- 
son of the two passages will shew considerable diversity of idea 
underlying identity of expression. 

22. equltnm turmas] The kni^ts are selected beoause 
being drawn from the wealthier dasses, care might have been 
supposed to respect the proverbiai gaiety of expensive cavaliy 
regiments. Both * naves ' and 'eqmtes * are idso specially chosen 
becanse of their speed, cf . next line. 

26. oderlt curare] 4et it {animus^^ scom to he carefol 
abont....' *la£tu8 in praesens ofnimus^ is the nominative to 
^oderitj and ^quod ultra est *=id qtwd ultra est the accusative 
after * curare,* It is necessaryto render 'curare* 'tobecareful* 
becanse of * cura ' above, but the English phrase must be used 
with the same meaning as in StLuke 10. 41, * Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about many things.* 
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*oderit* must be sabjanctive becanse oi *temperet* "wìnài 
fòllows : ìt takes an infinitive after it as expressing < nnwilling- 
ness.' 

lento] 'quiet.' *lentu8* which when applied io things 
means 'clinging/ 'sticky,* ^tougli,' * pliant,' <&c., when applied 
to pNBrsons or qnalities méans * dull,* *phlegmatic,* 'easy-going/ 
'quiet;' ii is opposed to snch words as ^nervons,' 'excited,' 
* energetica cf. Yirg. EcL 1. 4 tu, Tityre^ UrUu8 in vmbra^ Ciò. 
de Or. 2. 190 lente f erre *to take easily.* 

29. alMitiilit...] These linea givo examples of the general 
tmth *nihil heatum* 

Achilles had the choice of a brief but glorioos career, or of 
one that was inglorioos and long, cf. Hom. II. 9. 412. The 
adjectives *elarum* and *cita* are therefore both emphatic. 

80. longa] ' long ' used bj a rhetorical artifice f or < eternai * : 
in ref erring to anj well-known tale of horror the effect produoed 
m&j he enhaneed bj a stndied moderatìon in the use of de* 
scnptive terms; the ìmagìnative faculties are ezcited, not 
cm^ed and ezhausted. When a modem preacher speaks of 
a ponishment lasting for 'billions of SBons' he is not, I think. 
rhetorically Bo efEective as when Horaoe speaks of the *longw 
2a6or', (14. 19), of Sisyphus or as bere of the *longa senectus* 
of Tithonus. 

Tltlioiiiim] Aurora who loved him asked for him immor- 
tality, but failed to ask that it might be acoompanied with 
eternai youth,and therefore it was his k>t to grow older and more 
wasted (minuit) for over, 'immortai age beside immortai yonth.' 
Tennyson's fine poem * Tithonus' should be campared. 

31. et mlM. . .] ' And so, to come to ourselves, you are rich, 
X poor, but I may bave something given me you haye not,' and 
then this is illustrated in the next two stanzas. 

32. boxa] *the hour' le. timo at some partioular hour, 
sooner or later. 

33. te...] govemed by * HrcumJ It is put prominently 
forward, as is tibi, in emphatic contrast to mihi. 

34. mugiunt] an instance of zeugma, as the word can 
only refer to vaccae and not to greges, 

liinnitnm] The penultimato syllable is long, and the final 
e^llable elided before the vowel at the beginning of the next 
line. 
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35. apta quadrlgls equa] To keep such a Btad as to be 
able to compete in tìie four-horse chariot races was, as it is 
now to keep racers, a sign of great wealth, and per- 
haps extravagance. Cf. Aesch. Pro. 466, twirovs dyàKfM 
Tip vTéfnrkovrov x^^V^t Thue. 6. 15, and the phrase oIkIt} 
TeBpiinroTpóipo^ *a fanuly that oould keep a foor-in-hand^' 
Her. 6. 35. 

'*equa^: the ancìents beliéved in the superior fleeiness of 
mares'(cf. Yirg. Georg. 1. 59), bàt modeHi experiénce has'not 
Justìfied their Verdict. 

bis Afro murice tinctae] The reference is to the hi§a<pa, 
^or 'twice dyed purple robes/ so renowned in antiquity. *>The 
dye was-obtaìned from two kinds of unìvalves:- (1) the smaller 
hucinum murex, *whelk,* which was picked off the rocka; (2) 
ptia;puraf"n-op<l>vpa, caught in the sea and thence called pelagia, 
To prodtice the trae Tyrian dye (the C(^onr of clotted blood, 
but yarying with the light in whioh it was seen) the wool was 
dipped in two different baths, first of pelagia then of bucinitm,* 
Brof. Mayor, Juv. 1. 27: anexhaustiYe note. 

* Afro,* because the murex was found on that coast. 

38. spiritimi] * inspiration.* So too i^tro is used^Od. 4. 
8.-24, *^iLod spiro et placeo,* and Od. 4. 6. 29, spiritum Phoelms 
mihi, Fhoehus ariem...dedit, 

tenuem] Either used modestly, 'some poor inspiraticm,* 
foUowing up the idea of * parva rura,* and exactly as it is used 
Od. 1. 6. 9, canamur termes grandia, or, as Orelli and Wickham 
prefer=*finished,* *refined,' referring to the special character- 
istics of Greek poetry, and comparine A. P. 46, in verbis etiam 
tennis canXusque seréndiSf and Oic. Or. 3. 52, oratio teres et 
tenuisj 'polished and refined,' a meaning wluch agrees well 
with the derivation of tennis^ which is theEnglish * thin, * literaUy 
"* drawn out , * cf . tendo, reLpu, • ràvaoi, 

Camenae] Strictly the native goddesses of Italian i)oetry, 
as opposed to the foreign MoOo-ai, but the word is used care- 
lessly for * goddesses of song.' 

39. non mendaz] 'that never lies.* 

maUgniim spemere volgus] * spemere * is used as aoc. after 
deditf like the Gk. inf . with the article ; * vulgus * is the aco. after 
* spemere, ' * maligrmm * = * envious ' of his name and fame. 
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ODE XVIL 

'Why, Maecenas, do you take the life ont of me by yonr 
melancholy f orebodings ? Yon are the prop of my fortunes, 
the very half of my being ; when you die I shall die too ; I 
have Bwom it and will keep my oath. I wìll neyer qnit yonr 
side, even on that last dread joumey, no noi eren if ali the 
monsters of hell endeavour to prevent me.. Suoh is the decree 
of Fate, for whatever the constellation that govems your^ 
career, Libra, the Scorpion, or Capricomns, at any rate it is 
wonderfuUy in accord with mine : remember how you have 
been snatched from death itself, while J^ bave had a sìmilar 
miracnlous escape : let n& then he thankfol, ond each dnly 
oSer such thank-offerings as befit oor posi^on.' 

Maecenas was a great invalid bnt pasùomatély attached to 
life. Fliny, H. N. 7. 51,^ speaks of him as snflérìng fh>m a 
perpetua febrù, and for the last three years of his life never 
enjoying a moment's naturai sleep. Bee too Merivale, e. 36. 
Both he and Horace died i^ b. c. 8, the one surviTing the other 
but a few days. 

1. qnerellls] for speUtìng see 9. 18. n^ 

2. axnlcum est] 4s it pleasing«' 

8. oblre] se. diem supremum, 'to die.* 

4. grande decns coltunenque rerum] Cf. Od. 1. 1. 2j 

3Iaecena8...o et praesidium et dulce decvs meum, For the me- 
taphor in ' coluinen * cf. Eur. Iph. i. 61 <ttv\oi yàp oÌkùw cI<tI 
irauSei dpaeyes, and St Paul, Gal. ii. 9, 'IcuccujSos koX Kr]<f>as Kcd 
*l<adypris ol doKovyres ctvXol elyou, 'who seemed to be pillars,' 
una Tennyson In Mem. e. 68, * the pillar of a people's hope.' 

5. partem] supply alteram from 'altera* in the nezt line = 
*one of two parts,' ì. e. 'the half.' Cf. Od. 1. 3. 8 where Horace 
calls Yirgil animae dimidium. 
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7. nec Buperstes integor] 'nor remaining a complete 
whole.' Without Maecenas he \70iild be bui a part, a fractdon 
of hìmself. Cf. our use of 'an integer.' 

8. utramque duoet mlnam] *8hall brìng (with it) de- 
structìon to us both.' I take * dtu:et * in its simple sense, and 
fail to see the analogy between * dueet ruinam ' bere and Yìrgil's 
trahit ruinam (Aen. 2. 46, quoted by Orelli),u8ed of one portion 
of a Wall fallìng and draggìng after it the rest. 

10. dizi sacramentTun] The phrase is a technical one for 
taking the military oath of obedience. See Diot. of Ant. and 
of. the meaning ef our word * Sacrament.' 

iblvaiu, iUmnii] 'Borace speaks in the plural, keeping up 
the idea of soldiers swearing to their general.' Wickham. The 
explanation is tempting, but cannot be right, for the plural is 
used simply because it is necessary, as Borace is speaking of 
hìmself az)d Maecenas. *We will go...prepared to take our 
last joumey side by side.' For the repetition of ' ihwmi ' see 
14. 1. n. 

12. earpere iter] For the use of carpere with such words 
as viam, mare^ pratOf see Dict. 

13. Clilmaevae] x^/'(<Mpa=a goat. The monster is described 
Bom. H. 6. 181, wpóade \é<ap 6ti$€v òè ÒpaKuy^ fié<r<nj òè 

Yirg. Aen. 6. 285 plaoes the Chimaera with other monsters 
at the entrance of the under world. 

14. 8i resnrgat] This is somewhat difficult : it can hardly 
mean *8hould he rise up again,' i.e. from the grave, as Borace 
is bere speaking of himself as forcing bis way at Maecenas' 
side throngh the portals of death. It must àierefore mean 
'should he rise to confront me' (cf. the use of re in refulgeruj 
1. 28) ; and perhaps there is a quiet irony in the intròduction 
of the hypotheticid 'si resurgat,* ab Gyas and bis brother gìants 
are always (of. Od. 3. 4. 69, &o.) represented as carefully pegged 
down beneath the roots of mountains. 

For Gyas many mss. bere read Gigast but the selection of 
one particular giant is more Boratian. 

15. 8io...placltimi] * such is the deoree of.' 

P. H. IL 7 
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17. seu Libra sen me...] seeDict.of Ant. s.y. Astrologia. 
It was a common belief that certaìn stara whioh were ' in the 
ascendane at the hour of a person's natìvitj ìnfluenoed bis 
career, according as they were pianeta of a malignant or bene- 
fìcent character. 

Borace was not a believer in Astrology (cf. Od. 1. 11), and 
bere impHes that he knows and cares little about it ; * wbatever 
the character of your boroscope/ he says, 'or of mine, I 
neither know nor care; one thing only do I know, viz., that 
they are both alike.* For the whole subject of. Guy Mannering, 
especially Introduction and Chap. III. 

18. pars violentior natalla borae] 'the ascendant in- 
flaence at the boor of my nativity.' The * pars violentior* in a 
horoscope would be the.planet or star whicb by its position at 
the criticai moment was deemed to bave mastered or subdned 
ali the others. 

19. tytannns anda«] * lord of the wayes.' So Od. 1. 8. 15 
the South wind is called arbiter Hadriae, i. e. the judge wbo 
can decide whether Ihere shall be storm or calm. 

22. te.. 4] The due to tbis somewhat involved clause is 
found by observing that ' impio Saturno ' is to be taken both with 
* refulgens '=slmmig brilliantly from the opposite quarter, i. e. 
to oppose impious Satum, and with * eripuit *s^snatcbed thee 
from the power of.' 

25. alas] For the metaphor cf. Byron, The Destruction 
of Sennacheriby * But the angel of deatii spread bis toings on 
the blast.' 

cum — Bonum] * when the tbxonging populaoe thrice made 
their joyous applauso echo throu^ the meatres.* Maecenas 
was greeted with loud applauso on first entering the theatre 
after a serious illness. Gf. Od. 1. 20. 4. The &eatre would 
be that of Pompey at the south end of the Campus Martius. 
' ter* (whicb Wickham explains as used * indefinitely of several 
rounds of applauso') is used with strici acouraoy, just as when 
we say 'three cheers.' crepo is used intransitivel^ of any diy 
sound, e.g. rustling, rattling, clapping, and then in the poeta 
actÌYely=to make such a sound, bere by clapping of bands 
(cf. Od. 1. 20. 4tplaìi8U8i from piando, to strike), 

28. Bostulerat] * had carried me off.* By tbis use of the in< 
dicative in a hypothetical sentence an event is spoken as posi- 
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tively certain to bave happened, but for sometliing or other 
havìxig prevented it. There is the same construction Od. 3. 
16. S, mtmierat.,.8i non rUUsenL For the event see Ode 13. 

ZlaiuinB] Perhaps as a woodland god and therefore havìog 
control over trees, mentioned as being the friend of poeta wbo 
loTe the country and the coiintrj's gods. Wickham suggests 
that Faunus s=^aji, Pan being the son of Mercurj, and that thÌB 
may explain the introduction of Mereurialium^ but no expla- 
nation can palliate the awkwardness of such an ezpression as 
'Faanns guardian pf the men whom Mercoiy guarda.' 

For the reasons why Borace calls Mercury the patron of 
poeta see Od. 1. 10. 1 — 8, where he iscalledthe 'giver of speech' 
{facandas^ cf. ^/u^s, ipfMivevu) and 'father of tìie lyre* {lyrae 
paren8)y &c. Cf. too 7. 13. In no case, however, can the 
phrase * viri Mercurialcs * he called a happy one, as a periphxasia 
for * poets.' 

80. reddere] *to duly pay.' A yow consisted in promising, 
if the gods did something for you, to givo or pay (dare) some- 
thing in return (re) : when the gods had done their part, you 
became voti reu8t = *a, debtor of your tow,' which it then was 
your duty to *repay,* *pay as you were bound to do * (reddere), 

ODE xvnL 

' I have no lordly pàlaces, no prìncely fortune, but I bave 
honesty, ability, reputation, and above ali contentment. You, 
on the other band, as though for you time balted on its 
oourse, though old, are stili eager to build new villas encroach- 
ing eyen on the sea's domain, yes, and worse stili encroaching 
on your poor neighbour's ground drivìng him out from hearth 
and home mth bis wife and ragged children. And yet more 
eméky tban aU your pàlaoes, does the grave await you. What 
would you bave? Impartially does earth open to take back 
ber ohildren, poor and rich alike: no wealtb can bribe Death: 
in Death the rich man finds an eternai prison, the poor man 
etómal repose.* 

A fine Ode, equally interesting in matter and manner, and 
deserying careful study. 

7—2 
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1. non ebiir noqne anrenm lacunar] These words go 
closdly wìth one another='no panelled roof adomed "wìth 
ivory and gold.* That ebur cannot be taken by itself =* ivory 
fomitare' is plain from the other thìngs mentioned, yìz.: 
* a roof/ < architraves * and 'colunms.* For lacunar, see 16. 
11. n. 

2. renldet] ' refleciB the light ;' whìch wonld be espeoially 
the case with a gìlded ornamentai oeiling. 

8. trabes Hymettiae} '-architpaves of marble from Hymet- 
tus.* Tra&e«= *beams/ ì.e. hnge blocks of marble, shaped 
like beams. The marble of Hymettas was of pure white. 
What the trahes ase is explamed in the next line — ^long longi- 
tudinal blocks placed on the tops of the pillars. 

4. redBas] 'quarried.' Nomidian marble was cele- 
brated. 

5. neqae...occnpavl] i.e. nor bave I nnezpectedly had a 
fortune left me. The wealtìi of the Attalid kings of Pergamos 
was proverbiai» cf. Od. 1. 1. 12. AttalicU conditionibus = * on 

. terms such as a Bothschild could offer.* The pecoliar form of 
expression is partly due to the fact that Attalus IIL, had (b.c. 
133)i bequeathed bis property to the Boman people. 

7. Laconicas pnrpuras] Cf. Jut. 8. 101 Spartana ehlamyt. 
The shell-fìsh (see 16. 35 n.), from whìch the pnrple dye was 
made were foond on the coast of Laoonia. in Aesch. Ag. 958, 
Clytenmestra speaks of the house of Agamemnon as derivìng a 
ridi revenue frcx&thìs Bouree. 

8. trahunt] * spin.' The word is used of drawing out the 
thread {Jilum) trom the ball of material' on iih& ^staff {colus), 
with a view to winding it round the spindle {fmus). 

honestae] ' of. gentle birth.' The epithet is added because 
it would only be the very wealthy or noble whjo would number 
among their retainers persons of gentle birth. 

9. ingeni benigna yenaj * a riòh yein of tàlent.' inge- 
nium (from in and gigno), * that which is bom in one,* ' naturai 
abihty.* Borace always nses the contracted genitive of this 
and similar words. 

*vena* is used in the same sense A. P. 409, sine divite vena, 
where from the epithet it is plain Borace derives the metaphor 
irom a vein of ore. 
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11. nlhll Bupra deos lacesso] 'For nothìng beyond do I 
assail (or importane) the gods.* lacesso takes a doublé aoc. 
from tne general senso of * asking ' contained in it. 

14. beatus] As freqnently, it is yery difficnlt to decide 
between the two meanings * happy ' and ' wealthy ;' the word 
inTolves both ideas. 

miiclB SatainiB] * my one dear Sabine farm.' Sabina = ^• 
bina praedia. The adjective unica conveys not merely the idea 
that it was ìAa single piece of property, but also that it was 
Hngularly dear to him. 

15. traditor dles die...] These words are the connectìng 
link between what precedes and what follaws : I practise con- 
tentment, because I remember that life is short, you, although 
life Ì84ihort, stili bnild, «frc. 

16. novaeqae . . .lunae] * and new moons only wax to wane/ 
Martin. The application is obvioas, cf. * Even so we, in Uke 
manner, as soon as we were bom, began to draw to onr end.' 
Wisdom V. 13. 

Cicero, Lncretins and Plautus also use pergo with an in- 
finitive. 

17. tn...] Note the position oi *tu:* he represents himself 
aa specìàUy addressing some single person. locare is regu- 
larly used with an acc. and gemnd of putting anything in 
the lumds of a contractor for canying ont.* secando. = ' to be 
hewn.* 

18. sub Ipsiun ftmiu] * When dose on the very borders 
of the graye.' Gf. sub noctem sub lu4:em, &c. 

20. marlsqne...] 'and are eager to push forward the 
shore of the sea that breaks on Baiae, not satisfied with the 
possession of the nnbroken line of coast.' For *urjfe8y* see 9. 9. 
n. Baiae waB ihe Brighton of Bome, and the whole coast 
from Baiae to Puteoli was studded with villas. See Merivale, 
e. 40. 

21. snmmoYere (for which cf. 16. 10 n.) = ' make to move 
forward.* Maria summoventur (Senec. Contr. 5) and mare 
summovere (Seneo, de Tranq. 3) are also nsed of the same 
thing, the sea being represented -as * made to get ont of the 
way.* 
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Orelli and Wickham take continens ripa=** the coast of the 
mainland,' and compare Livj 44. 28, continenti litore, hwLl 
prefer to take continens in its simple and ordìnaiy seEisei c^. 
iinbroken (of. too continuua, from cum and t€n€o=B*ioldìn^to- 
gether'), the sense being that he is not satisfied nntil his YÌUat 
projecting into the sea has broken the preyioasly uabroken line 
of coast. 

23. quid qnod...] * Always nsed.to introduce some stronger 
argument or charge,' Wickham. Liteially,. * What (shalll say)* 
of the fact that ... ?' 

24. termlnos]/boandTstones,' set up at the fonr comers^ 
of each plot of ground ; they were under the special protection 
of the yenerable god Terminus, and the citizen who moved one 
was devoted to the gods. See a verj interesting account in 
Merivale, e. 33, and cf. Deut xxvii. 17,.* Cursed be hei that re- 
moveth his neighbour's landmark,, and alLthe people shall saj. 
Amen.' 

25. òllentium] emphatic; the crime was more heinous 
because committed against tliose he was bound to protect.. 
The laws of the XTT Tables containedA special provision on the 
Bubject, Fatronus si clienti fraudemfecerit\ sacer esto. 

* cliens ' = * one who listens ' or * obeys.* Cf. Gk. icXvwu 

26. sallB avaras] *leapin the eagerness of greed.' galis 
indicates his boldness and eagerness. 

pellltiir...iiat08] The naturai order of this sentence is con- 
siderably altered, on purpose to get the emphatic verb *pellitur^ 
first * Forth is driven . . . ' The verb is in the singular because 
though Horace says et uxor et vir, he is thinking mainly of the 
wife <with her baby at her breast.' 

For the whole scene, cf. Guy Mannering, o. 8, and Meg 
Merrilies* curse on Ellangowan. 

29. nulla certlor tamen] <Ànd yet no hall awaits ita 
wealthy lord more surely than the appointed end of greedy 
Peath (or perhaps *the devouring grave') awaits you,' i.e. 
'than Death (or 'the grave'), ti^e appointed end of ali 
men.* 

This simple and obvious rendering is despised by tìie 
editors who agree in separating *fine''trom. ^ destinata,^ and sup« 
plying aula with the latter; at this point however their agree- 
ment ceases, at least so far as I can understand them. 
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Orélli, who remaiks ihat finis is only once femmine in 
Horaoe, apparenti j renderà *morev- surely than the hall 
marked out by the limits of Orous,' explaining that Oroxu 
has certain fixed limits vithin which we shall have to content 
onrselyeB when we get there; a faot whioh may be true or not 
but is oeriainlj wit&ont point or meaning here. 

Conington says that ' destinata* and *rapacis' suggest a oom- 
parison between Death and the dives herus; *l>eath more 
greedy than any encroaching proprietor has planned wìth hìs 
measming line a mansion of a diìferent kind.* How this is got 
natarally from *fine destinata' I simply fall to see. 

Bitter takes * Orci fine* = in finibvs Orci, Wickham trans- 
lates ' by the limit of Orcos,' = * by Orcas who sets a limit to ali 
things,' and soggests with a yery necessary * perhaps ' that 
* Crei fine* m&j somehow or another be got to mean ' with the 
measnring rod of Death/ apparently following Conington. 

For my own part even if these views were more harmonions 
or intelligìble than they are, I could not accept them. For 
that in the three consecutive words *fine destinata aula* the 
ablativo *fine ' is to be separated £rom the ablativo ' destinata,* 
and made dependent on it (an ablativo case being thus for- 
cibly thmst in between certior and its own ablativo whioh 
onght to foUow it closely), and that before aula in the nomi- 
native aula in the ablativo is to be supplied, seems to me 
impossible, nnless indeed the schoolboy l^eoiy be correct that 
a Latin sentence is a sort of puzzle in which ali the words 
have been shaken up and jumbled together in order that he 
may exercise bis ingenuity in rearranging them in some order 
where they will make senso. 

34. regnm] Either actual * kings/ or» as frequently in 
Horace, 'great men.* 

satelles Ord] No doubt Horace is thinking of Charon, but 
the peculiar form of the expression * attendante' or rather 
' sentùiel of Oreus * is to be noticed. Throughout l^e palace 
(aiUa) which the rich man is preparìng is compared witib the 
place (Orcus) that is prepared for him ; he has bis * guards * 
^satellites^, * attendante,' and so has the grave, a grim and 
incorruptible one {satelles Orci). 

85. oaUidiua Fromethea] *NotwithstandinghÌB cnnning.' 
For this account of Prometheus, see 13. 87 n. 
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86. auro captas] Cf. Od. 3. 16. 9, aurum per medios ire 
sateUites . . . amat, a passage which shews what force is to be 
given to *tatelle8* here. 

lilc] Both Orelli and Wickham say * not Charon but Or- 
ons/ for, thej urge, the next lines, and espeoially the word 

* vocattu,* cannot refer to Charon. But in the first place, to 
make * hic * not refer to the maìn nominative of the preceding 
fientence, but to a merely qualitative wcHrd suoh as *Oreiy* 
especially when the last words of the sentence are * auro captus ' 
in agreement with * tatelles,* is to violate the first principles of 
speech. If a schoolboy were to say, ' The Head-Master's butler 
wouldn't let me out though well tipped. He is a beast,* 
according to this theory the ' He ' would refer to the Head- 
master. Sccondly, those who say that 1. 40 cottld not be used 
of Charon, forgét that Horace, though no doubt thinking of 
Charon, has otdy spoken of ' èoteUea Orci* and surely it is thè 
part of a satelles when summoned (vocatus) to hearken {audire, 
vraKoueip), Cf^^o *eoereet,* which is aocurately used of a 

* guard' or * sentinel.* 

87. Tantali genus] i. e. men like TantaTus, and therefore 
suoh men as the rich man of U. 16 — 28. From the nature of bis 
punishment it is clear that Tantalùs was taken as a t^P^ of 
greedy and grasping characters. 

S8, hic lerare . . . ] 'He too when summonod — aye and 
nnsummoned — to relieve the poor man whose trials are over, 
obeys.' 

To those who will compare the two I thii^ there will 
appear an interesting parallelism between this Ode and the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, St Luke, oh. 16. 



ODE XIX. 

* I have seen Bacchus and ali his train : I am stili «Imost 
delirious with fear. Spare me however, mighty god, and drive 
me not to frenzy, for it is my poetic privìlege to teli of ali thy 
glories.' 

The Ode is apparently an attempi to imitate a Greek 
dithyramb (diOvpafipos), or lyrio song in honour of Dionysua. 
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I. Bacohum] Before beginning thls Ode it is advisable to 
read the article on Dionysns in the Class. Dict. 

In remotto mpilnui] his favonrite hannts. Cf . Soph. O. T. 
a Baicxeiof 0€Òs pcUup ir* dKpow òpéuv* 

carmina] ' hymns ' connected with his worship. 

4. acutas] éither 'pea'ked/ * sharp-pointed,' astheywere 
àlways represented, or — ^which I prefer ooniàdeiing the em- 
phatio poaition of the adjective, and the fact that it then 
matches *di8cente$ ' — *prìoked np,' t.e. to listen. 

5. enee] a representation in Latin letters òf the Greek evo? 
a shoTlt nsed in the f estivals of Dionysns. 

6. t^leno Baodii pectore] *my heart beìng fìlled with (i.e. 
inspìved by) his divinity/ cf. Od. 3. 25. 1, quo me. Bacche, 
rapis tui plenum f 

turliidum laetatur] * tnmnltnously rejoices,* see 12. 14 n. 

7. parce] Why he shonld spare, is ezplained by ithe *\¥orda 
Sgravi metuende tkyrso,* for the stroke of the thyrsns caused a 
frenzy borderìng on madness. 

8. thyrsns =^p(ro9 'a wand wreathed in ivy and vine 
leayes and with a pine oone at the top.' 

9. Thyiadas] Qvidòàs (from dvui) the female foUowers of 
ihe God. 

10. vinlque fòntem...] These are ali the miraonlons gifts 
of the God. The description is probably taken from the Bacchae 
of Enripides, 1. 704; *wine* *miik' and *honey* are aU weU- 
'Imown types of plenty and abondance, cf. Exod. 3. 8 *a good 
land and a largo... a land flowing with milk and honey.' 

II. tnmdfl cavia] Bees often hive in hollow trees, cf. 
Virg. Georg. 2. 453 ^ here however a miraculous supply is 
iq»oken of, such as in Yirg. Ecl. 4. 30 is destined to mark the 
golden age *et durae quercus sudàbant roscida meUa.* 

12. iterare] not *to teli of more than once,' but to 'repre- 
sent* (i.e. present, or make present once more) in langnage 
what has'been previonsly seen with the eyes. 

18* beatae...] see Class. Dict. s.v. Ariadne. beatae=B*deu 
fifiSL* * honorem' =s*mBak* or *token of dignity * i. e., the qneenly 
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crown which was given her by Dionysns on their marriage and 
whioh 'became the oonsteilation Corona, cf. Yirg. Georg. 1. 222. 

14. Pentliei] From the Greek UévOevs oomes the Latin 
Penthetu which is then treated as a trìsyllabio woid and so de- 
clined* 

16. Thrads] a Greek adj. Qp^^, Qp^K6s=ThiBSif Thracis. 
For Pentheus and Lycurgns, see Class. Dict. 

17. flectls amnes] During bis Indian travels Dionysns 
crossed the Orontes and Hydaspes which afforded a passage on 
diy ground when touched by his thyrsus. The same happened 
with regard to the Eed Sea {mare barbarum), ^Jlectis* applied 
both to the rivers and the sea probably meaning 'dost make 
yield to thy sway.' * barbarum* = *foreign* see 4. 9. n. 

18. uvldUB] lit. *moÌ8t,' cf. Gk. ^eppeyfiévos. In ali lan- 
gnages there are many conventional phrases and words nsed to 
express the condition of being dmnk. 

19. nodo coerces ylperlBo] 'dost confine in a knot of 
serpents,' i.e. Baoohus binds up their hair with fierpents tò 
amuse himself . 

20. Blstonidnm] *The women of the Bistones:' it is 
Greek feminine adjective. The Bistones were a tribe in Thrace. 

Bine firaade=*without harm' 'onharmed.* The use of 
fratu in thìs sense is chiefly found in legai docnments (cf. se 
FBAUDE in the zn Tab.) and is somewhat antiquated. 

A Bacohante with snake-boond hair and thyrsus is repre- 
sented in Smith's Class. Diot. 

21. tu onm...] Horace also desorìbes the battio of the 
Giants at length Od. 3. 4. 48. For it see Class. Diot. b.y. 
Gigantes. ^parerUis regna* ^* the realms of the great Father' 
i. e. heaven the abode of Juppiter. *per arduum * = * throngh the 
steep sky :' Yirgil G«org. 1. 281 describes how they attempted 
this by piling mountains upon one another, Horace purposely 
uses a vague phrase. 

23. Blioetiun] one of the giants. * leonis* beoause Bacchus 
assomèd this form during the fray; he had also assumed it 
when taken prisoner by Tyrrh^iian pirates. 

25. quamquam...] The constmction is ^tumquam^ cho^ 
reii etjocis ìudoque apUor cUctuSi pugnae non sat iéonedu fen^ 
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haris. 'non sat idonetta ' = *not suificiently well suited,' i e., by 
the figure called litotes, 'veiy ill-suited,' of. non leni 1. 15. 

27. sed idem] 'but yet;' for idem used where opposite 
qualities are represented as existing in the same indiyidual, see 
lÒ. 16 n. Here the meaning is ' but thou the same persou who 
usedst to be considered good for nothìng but fun, &c.* 

28. padB eras medlusque belli] ^thou didst take thy part 
in peaoe and war alike;' ì.e. Dionysus notwìthstanding what 
was said of hìtn shewed that though he enjoyed peace he was 
equally ready for war. 

As regards the positìon of que here and 1. 32, Orelli well 
nemarks that the phrase, if expressed fully, would be pacis 
ercu medita medituque belli, but that one medine beibg natu- 
rcJly omitted for brevity the phrase is left as in the text. No 
doubt too convenience as regards scansion has a greatinfluenoe 
in poetiy on the position which 'que"* is allowed to assume. 

29. aureo comu deoorom] The hom is a very ancient 
^mbol of strength, vigour, plenty and fertility. The god of 
wine * that strengthens man's heart ' is represented with them : 
Ovid. A. A. 1. 1. 239 says that under the influence of wine 
*-pauper comua sumit;* cf. too Od 3. 21. 18, *tu (i.e. Bacohus) 
...addis comua pauperi,* and also for the use of the word 
*hom' Samuel 1. 2. 1 *my. hom is exalted in the Lord' 

30. leniter atterens candam] any sohoolboy will under- 
stand this phrase on which most editors comment carefuUy. 

31. recedentis] to be taken with 'pedes* and ' (Tura '=s*of 
you retreating/ ' as you retreated.* The god had gone to Hades 
to bring back his mother Semele. 

'briltugui ore] The expression must not be examined too 
closely: os trilingtie ought to mean *a mouth with ihree 
tongues,' here it is^c^the tongue of each of his ìhiee mouths.* 



ODE XX. 

'I, Maeoenas, shall never die but shall be changed into a 
Bwan the music of whose note shall be heard tìiroughottt Ihé 
world; therefore let none moum oyer my cenotaph.' 
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The Ode ìs oompletely conventional and mmatural : Horaoe 
oonoludes Bk. 3 with an ode which also expresses bis hope of 
an immortality of fame, bnt whidi aftoràa an admìrable con- 
trast to this in force and power. 

Wickham says the Ode may be described as an amplìftca- 
tion of EnniiiB* Epitaph on himself : 

*Nemo me laommis decoret, nec ftmera fletn 
Faxit. Cur? volito vivuis per ota tirtim.' 

No donbt the same thought nnderlies both the epitaph and the 
Ode, bnt it wonld be impossible to point ont more vividlj, than 
is done bj bringing them 'tbgether, the contrast between what 
is genuine and what is fantastio in poetry. 

1. nontuitata...] *0n no ordinary or faltering pimons 
will I sweep a hard of doublé shape through the bright upper 
air.' 

*non usitata:* so in the Ist Ode of the next hook 1. ^ he 
speaks of bis writings^as ^carmina non pritts andUaf* partly 
meaning that lyric poetry had not been attempted in Latin by 
any before him, partly that the quality of ì&a poetry was of no 
common stamp. 

^ 2. liquldum aeihera: the epithet Uquidus is applied to 
either aer or ciether, either with reference to its being 
'translucent' like water, or *yielding' like ali fluids (cf. in this 
case Milton's phrase 'the buxom air,* where ^buxom,' the 
Gterman *beugsam,' means 'yielding'). 

4. InyldiatiUA malor] 'and soaring high above envy.' 

5. pauperum sanguls parentum] ' the offspring of lowly 
parents.' The phrase is employed in dose connection with 
the word ' invidia ' in 1. 4 : Borace was the son of a freedman 
(libertinus), and the meanness of bis birth was a favourite 
subject for the sneers of those who were jealous (invidi) of bis 
social and poetical success (cf. Sat. 1. 6. 46). He bere adopts 
the yery words in which they had sneered at him in order to 
make the gloiy which be was destined to attain greater, by 
contrast with Ùie position from which he bad stai^ted. 
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6. quam rocas dllecte MaeMiias] These words may be 
taken in two ways — (1) * Whom thou, Maeoenas, dost cali 
Bear friend ;' (2) * Whom thou, dear Maecenas, dost cali' or 
' Bummon.' The objection to the first method is tìie separation 
of the vocatiTe * dilecte ' from the vocative * Maecehas,* which 
is to my mind impossible» at any rate if the ordinaiy laws of 
langnage are to be respected*. Moreover elsewhere Borace has 
such phrases as care Maecenas Od. 1. 20. 5, candide Maecenas 
Epod. 14. 5y which prove that he would natnrally have used 
such a phrase as * dilecte Maecenas.* Besides it is extremely 
donbtful whether ^vaca^ ditecte* could even by itself mean 
* thon callest Dear friiend :' it wonld certainly be questionable 
Latin. 

The second translation. is naturai and, I think, necessary, 
bnt obscure. Orelli would explain * vocoa ' as = * dost summon,^ 
i. e. to thy house, company, or the like, bnt this seems mean 
and matter of fact in the very middle of such a rhapsody. 
Fersonally I am strongly in favour of giving to *-voca8 * a mudi 
wider and larger 8ense, = 'dost summon,' i.e. to poetio en- 
deavour, to the hope of glory and immortality. So taken it 
gives excellent sense, and the behayioui; of Maecenas is forcibly 
contrasted with that of Horace's detractors — ' I, whom many 
sneer at as lowbom, yes I, whom thy voice (vox, vocó) on the 
contrary, beloved Maecenas, e'^'er urges forward, shall never en- 
counter death.' So too Archdeacon Wrangham (v. Transla- 
tions of Borace, selected by 0. W. F. Cooper) : 

' Not I, from humble Uneage sprung, 
Not I, dear Patron, whom thy tongue 
Summons to fame, will fear to die 
Or bound by Styx's fetters lie.' 

7. obibo] 80. diem supretmun-'B* I shaU die.' 

9. lam iam...] Be here speaks as though he felt his 
metamorphosis aheady beginning. 

resldnnt cmribu»] * settles down on my ankles.' sido and 
its compounds (as distiaguished from sedeo) always express a 
slow and graduai process of coming into a position of rest. 

II. leves] Notice the quantity. 

13. Daedaleo odor] The hiatus is to be noticed. The poets 
frequently affect this hcense in lines where proper names or 
adjectives derived from them occur. Of. Yerg. Ed. 2, 24, in 
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Actaeò Aractfntho ; Ovìd Her. 9. 87, cupressiferò Érymantho, 
Oielli gives a long list of instances. 

Wickham reads ^notior* with two mss. 

loams (see Class. Dici.) is rather an nnfortnnate type of 
Boaring humanity for Borace to bave selected, bnt indeed in 
considerìng passages of this nature a too strict examination of 
ali the allusions is only foolish : the writer merely accomulates 
a qnantity of sonorons and somewhat vagne proper names, and 
trusts that they will bave pretty much the same effect on the 
reader that an old lady once confessed to having experienced 
from ' that blessed word Mesopotamia ' in an otherwise unin- 
tidligìble sermon. 

Ànyone wbo examines 11. 13 — 20 will at once see how 
purely mechanical they are : any tolerable verse-writer coold 
manofacture them, and similar ones are to be met with in ali 
Prize Odes. 

The whole Ode, like severa! in this Book, dearly bears the 
stamp of haying been written carelessly or before Horaoe's 
pcwers had reached maturity, 

15. canorus ales] i.e. a swan. Cf. Od. 4. 3. 19, mutis 
quoque pUciìms \ denatura cycni, si libeatf sonurru 

For an account of the song of the dying swan (about which 
naturalists are silent) see Tennyson's ^e Dying Swan, and ci 
the well-known epigram : 

* Swans sing before they die, 'twere no bad thing 
Should certain people die before they sing.' 

17. dlBslmulat] * endeavours to bidè.' 

19. noscent] ' shall leam.* nosco is an inceptive verb like 
the Gk. yiyvdìffKù} ; hence the perfeet novi (and in Gk. éyvuKa) 
=*I bave leamt,' i.e. *I know.* 

perltns] * leamed.' Orelli considera that the word is nsed 
pxoleptically, *Me the Spaniard shall study when he beoomes 
leamed:* this explanation is however,to say theleast, oarious; 
if it is Uie right one, it would be possible to apply the adjeotiye 
* leamed ' to the lowest boy in the lowest form of a school, and 
Borace might bave said correctly, * me the leamed boy at tìie 
bottom of the school shall study.' 

Considerìng the fact that during the succeeding oeniuiy 
Spaia produced many wrìters of great emlnence, e.g. the two 
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Senecas, Lucan, and Martial, I cannot thìnk ìt qnite impossible 
th&t at thìs tìme the Spaniards may bave been noted for 
Hterary zeal, and that Horace may be using the adjective with 
strict accuracy. 

20. Bhodanique potor] a periphrasis for * dwellers by the 
Bhone.' Of. Hom. H. 2. 825, vtyoyres vòujp fUXcof A^o-^iroio, and 
Od. 4. 15.21,qui Danubium bibunt, 

21. Inani] so too *8upervacuo8* 1. 24, becanse Horace wìll 
stili sorvive, i. e. bis fame will. How there could be a *funus ' 
at ali it is dìfflcult to see, as bis body had been changed ìnto 
that of a swan at the begìnning of the Ode : bere however he 
seems to speak as if bis spirit only had taken flight, leavìng its 
tenement of day behind it, oyer which bis frìends, thinking it 
to be Horace, will perform fonerai rites, * empty * rites however, 
becanse the real Horace will be stili alive and immortaL 

It is idle to attempt to explain the discrepancy: conven- 
tional poetiy and conventional painting evade the ordinary 
roles of criticism and common sense, sometimes with success, 
usnally without. 
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ELBMENTARY CLASSICS. 



i8mo, eighteenpence eaclì. 



This Series falls into t\vo classes — 

(i) First Reading Books for Beginners, provided not only 
with Introductions and Notes, but with Vocabularies. 

(2) Stepping-stones to the study of particular authors, 
intended for more advanced students who are beginning 
to read such authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Draraatists, 
and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and 
Thucydides. 

These are provided with Introductions and Notes, but 
no Vocabulary. The Publishers have been led to pro- 
vide the more strictly Elementary Books with Vocabularies 
by the representations of many teachers, who hold that be- 
ginners do not understand the use of a Dictionary, and of 
others who, in the case of the very large class of middle- 
class schools where the cost of books is a serious considera- 
tion, advocate the Vocabulary system on grounds of economy. 
It is hoped that the two parts of the Series, fitling into 
one .another, may together fulfil ali the requirements of 
Elementary and Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forras 
di Public Schools. 
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The following Elementary Books, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Vocabularies, are either ready or in 
preparation : — 

Caesar — the GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. [Ready, 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK L ce. I.— XXIX. Adapted for 
the use of Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by 
W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. [In preparation, 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS IL and III. Edited by the 
Rev. ^v G. RUTHERFORD, M.A., Head-Master of Westminster 
StT-col. [Ready, 

THE GALLIC WAR.' SCENES FROM BOOKS V. and VI. 
Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant- Master at Harrow; 
formcrly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Ready, 

Cicero.-— DE SENECTUTE. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. [In preparation, 

DE AMICITIA. By the same Editor. [In preparation, 

SELECTIONS. Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by the Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and C. A, Jones, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. [In pr^ration, 

EutropiuS. — Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by William Welch, M.A., and C. 
G. Duffield, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Surrey County School, 
Cranleigh. [Ready, 

Greek Testament— SELECTiONS FROM THE GOSPELS. 

Edited by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine*s 
College, Canterbury. [In preparation, 

Homer, — ILIAD. BOOK l. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A, 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [In preparation. 

ILIAD. BOOK XVIII. THE ARMS OF ACIIILLES. Edited 
by S. R. James, M. A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

[Ready, Vocabulary in preparation, 

ODYSSBV. BOOK I. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. [R*ody, 
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Horace»— ODES. BOOKS r.— IV, Edited by T. E. Page, M. A., 
late Fellow of St. Joiin's College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master 
at the Charterhouse. Each is, 6^. 

[Ready. VOCABULARIES to Books II. and III. in preparation» 

Livy. — BOOK I. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A., Head 
Master of St. Peter's School, York. [Ready, 

THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of the XXI. and 
XXII. BOOKS OF LIVY, adapted for the use cf beginners, 
by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby ; forraerly 
Fellow of Trinlty C'>llege, Cambridge. [Ready, 

THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE. Adapted for the Use of Beginners. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exerci£cs, by George Richards, 
M. A. [In preparation, 

Ovid. — SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Eton ; late Fellow and Asi-istant-Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. [Ready» 

PhsedruS.— SELECT FABLES. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners. Wiih Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by A. S* 
Walpole, M.A. [In the press, 

Thucydides.— THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 
BOOK I. ce. LXXXflX. — CXVIII. and CXXVIII. — 
CXXXVIII. Edited by F. H. CoLSON, M.A., Senior Classical 
Master at Bradford Grammar School ; late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. [In the press, 

Virgil. — ìENEID. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

[Ready, 
ìENEID. BOOKV. Edited byRev. a. Calvert, M. a., Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. [Ready, 

SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 

[Ready, 

Xenophon.— ANABASIS. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. . [Ready, 

The following more advanced Books, with Introductions 
and Notes, but no Vocabulary, are either ready, or in 
preparation : — 

Cicero. — SELECT LETTERS. Edited by Rev. G. E. Jeans, 
M.A., Fellow of Ilertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Haileybury College. [Ready, 

Euripides.— HECUBA. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A. 
fuid A. S. Walpole, M.A. \jRcady, 
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Herodotus.-— SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS VII. AND Vili. 
THE EXPEDITION OF XERXES. Edited by A. II. CoOKE, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 

Horace. — selections from the satires and 

EPISTLES. Edited by Rev. W. J. V. Baker, M. A., Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Marlborough. 

Livy.— THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MACEDON. SCENES 
FROM THE LAST DECADE OF LIVY. Selected and Edited 
by F. H. Rawlins, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge; 
and A' sistant- Master at Eton College. [In pr^paration, 

Plato.— EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. Edited by C. E. 
Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. [Ready. 

Terence.— SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. Edited by F. W. 
CoRNisH, M. A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. [Ready. 

The Greek Elegiac Poets.— FROM CALLINUS TO 

CALLIMACHUS. Selected and Edited by Rev. Herbert 
Kyn ASTON, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham College, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John*s College, Cambridge. [Ready, 

Thucydides.— BOOK IV. Chs. L— XLL THE CAPTURE 
OF SPHACTEKIA. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. [Ready. 

Virgil. — GEORGICS. BOOK IL Edited by Rev. J. H. Skrine, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Assist ant- Ma-ter 
at Uppingham. [Ready. 

*#* Oiher Volumts to foUow, 



CLASSICAL SERIES 
POR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

Beìng select portions of Greek and Latin authors, edited 
with Introductions and Notes, for the use of Middle and 
Upper forms of Schools, or of candidates for Public 
Examinations at the Universities and elsewhere. 

^SChines. — in CTESTPHONTEM. Edited by Rev. T. 
GwATKiN, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

[In the press. 
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^SChyluS, — PERSiE. Edited by A. O. Prickard, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. With Map. 35. 6d, 

CatuUuS. — SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. Simpson, B.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New and Revised 
Edition. 5r. 

Cicero. — ^THE ACADEMICA. Edited by James Reid, M.L., 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 4J. 6d, 

THE CATILINE ORATIONS. From the German of Karl 
Halm. Edited, with Additìons, by A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin at the Owens College, Manchester. New Edition. 
3J. 6d. 

PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited after Halm by Professor A. S. 
Wilkins, M.A. 3^. 6d, 

THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. From the German 
of Karl Halm. Edited, with Corrections and Additìons, 
by John E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John's College. New Edition, 
revised. 5j. 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edited, after Halm, by E. H. DoN- 
KIN, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; Assist ant- 
Master at Sherbome School. 4f. 6d, 

PRO P. SESTIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and late Clafsical 
Examiner to the University of London. 5^. 

DemOSthenes. — de corona. Ediled by B. Drake, M.A., 
late Fellow of King*s College, Cambridge. New and revised 
Edition. 4J. 6d. 

ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. Edited by Rev. J. R. King, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 41-. 6d. 

THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited, after C. Rehdantz, by Rev. 
T. GwATKiN, M.A., late Fellow ofSt. John's College, Cambridge. 
2s. 6d. 

Euripides. — BACCHAE. EditodbyE. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. [In pre/aration. 

HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow and 
Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and J, B. 
3URT> Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 3^;. 6d, 
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Euripide S.— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verrall, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, ^s. 6d, 

IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. Edited by E. B. England, M.A., 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. 4?. 6d. 

HerodotUS. — BOOKS V. and VL Edited by Rev. A. H. 
CooKE, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridgre. 

[In preparatimi, 

BOOKS VII. AND VIIL THE INVASION OF GREECE BY 
XERXES. Edited by Thomas Case, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. \In preparation, 

Homer.— ILIAD. BOOKS L, IX., XL, XVL— XXIV. THE 
STORY OF ACHILLES. Edited by the late J. H. Pratt, 
M.A., and Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6j. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS IX.— XII. THE NARRATIVE OF 
ODYSSEUS. Edited by Prof. John E. B. Mayor. Part I. y. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXL— XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OF 
ODYSSEUS. Edited by S. G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 3^. dd. 

Horace.— THE odes and Carmen seculare. Edited 

by T. E. Page, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; Assistant- Master at Charterhouse. 6j. 

THE odes. (BOOKS L, IL, and IV. scparately, 2J. each.) 

THE SATIRES. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Latin in the University of 
Dublin. 6f, • 

THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by Professor 
A, S. WiLKiNS, M.A. \In the press, 

Juvenal. Edited, for the Use of Schools, by E. G. Hardy, M.A., 
Head-Master of Grantham Grammar School ; late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. \ìn the press, 

SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Professor John E. B. Mayor. 
X. and XL 3J. 6^. XII.— XVL 4r. 6^. 

Livy. — BOOKS II. AND IH. Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 
M. A., Head-Master of St. Peter's School, York. 5/. 

BOOKS XXL AND XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capes, 
M.A., Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. With Maps. 5/; 

BOOKS XXIII ÀND XXIV. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby. \ln prtpamtUnu 
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Lucretius. BOOKS I.— ih. Edìted by J. H. Warburton 
Lee, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Assistant- Master at Rossall. \In preparation, 

Lysias.— SELECT ORATIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., A5sistant-Master at Eton College. 6s. 

Martial. — SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. 6j. 

Ovid. — FASTI. Edìted by G. H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John*s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Han*ow. 
With Maps. 55. 

HEROIDUM EPISTUL2E XIII. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. 4J. (>d, 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS XIII. and XIV. Edited by 
C. SiMMONS, M.A. \In the press, 

Plato. — MENO. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ*s College, Cambridj^e. [/« preparation, 

APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. \_In preparation» 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.— V. Edited by T. H. Warren, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. \In preparation» 

PlautUS.— MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, 
M.A., Fellow and Professor of Greek in Trinity College, Dublin. 
SS. 

Pliny.— LETTERS. BOOK IH. Edited by Professor John E. B. 
Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Rendall, M.A. 51. 

Plutarch.— LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES. Edited by Rev. 
H. A. HoLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 5J. 

Propertius. — SELECT POEMS. Edìted by Professor J. P. 
PoSTGATE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 6j. 

Sallust.— CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Edited by C. Meri- 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. New Edition, carefuUy revised and 
enlarged, 4^. 6^. Or separately, 2j. 6^. each. 
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Sophocles. — ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. \In preparation, 

Tacitus.— AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by A. J. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A., Translators of 
Tacitus. New Edition, 3J. €d. Or separately, 2j. each. 

THE ANNALS. BOOK VI. By the same Editors. 25. 6d. 

THE HISTORY. BOOKS I. and IL Edited by C. E. Gravj?s, 
M.A. [In preparatioH, 

Terence.— HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 3^. With Translation, 4^. 6d, 

PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and A.'S. 
Walpole, B.A. 4^. 6d, 

ThucydideS. BOOKS L li. IH. IV. and V. Edited by C. E. 
Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer,and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. (To be published separately.) 

[Book IV. in ihepriss. 

BOOKS VL and VIL THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Edited 
by the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map. 5^. 

TibulluS. — SELECTIONS. Edited by Professor J. P. Postgate» 
M.A. [/« preparation' 

Virgil. — ^NEID. BOOKS IL and IIL THE NARRATIVE 
OF iENEAS. Edited by E. W. HowsoN, M. A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Assislant-Master at Harrow. y, 

Xenophon. — HELLENICA, BOOKS L and il Edited by 

H. Hailstone, B.A., late Scbolar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

With Map. 4J. (>d. 
CYROPi^DIA. BOOKS VII. and Vili. Edited by Alfred 

Goodwin, M.A., Professor cf Greek in University College, 

London. S-^» 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. Cluer, B.A. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 6j. 
THEANABASIS. BOOKS L— IV. Edited by Professors W. W. 

Goodwin and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek 

Grammar. With a Map. 5^. 
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Kenophon. — HIERO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holdkn, M.A., 
LL.D. $s, 6'f. 

OECONOMICUS. By the same Editor. [In the press. 

\* Other Volumes ivìll follcw» 
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(i) Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, 
for the use of Advanced Students. (2) Commentaries 
and Translationi 



iS. 



^SChylus.— THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. ^s, 

AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORCE, AND EUMENIDES. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, hy A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [/« preparation, 

Àntoninus, Marcus Aurelius.— book IV. OF THE 

MEDITATIONS. The Text Revised, wiih Translation and 
Note?, by Hastings CrossleYì M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo, 6j. 

Aristotle. — the METAPHYSICS. book I. Translated by 
a Cambridge Graduate. 8vo. $1. \Book IL in preparation, 

the POLITICS. Edited, after Susemihl, by R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. \In the press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, M. A., 
Fellow of King*s College, Cambridge, and Master of Dulwich 
College. Crown 8vo. \Qs. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. 
Wilh Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. M. CoPE, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14^. 

THE RtìETORIC. Translated by J. E. C. Welldon, M.A. 

[In preparation, 

THE SOPHISTICI ELENCHI. With Translation and Notes 
by E. Poste, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo, %s, 6d, 
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Aristophanes,— THE BIRDS. Transkted into English Verse, 
wìth Introductinn, Notes, nnd Appendice^, by B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, Help Notes to the same, for the use of 
Students, is. 6d. 

Attic Orators.— FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. By 
R. C. Jeub, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 vofs. 8vo. 25^, 

SELECTIONS FROM ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, 
ISOKRATES, AND ISAEOS. Edited, with Notes, by Pro- 
fe>-sor Jebb. Being a companion volume to the preceding work. 
- 8vo. 12S. 6d, 

BabriUS. Edited, with Introductory Di^sertations, Criticai Notes, 
Commentary and Lexicon. By W. G union Rutherford, M.A., 
Head-Mafiter of Westminster School. 8vo. I2J. 6d. 

Cicero.— THE ACADEMICA. The Text revised and explained 
by J. S. Reid, M.L., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. With Translation. 8vo. [In the press, 

THE ACADEMICS. TranslatedbyJ. S. Reid,M.L. %yo, ^s.6d. 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Editir.n of Albert Watson, 

M.A. Translared by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 

College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury. 8vo. 
ìos. 6d, 

(See also Classical Sei'ies,) 

Euripides. — MEDEA. Edited, with Introdnction and Notes, by 
A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 7j. 6^. 

INTRODUCTION to THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Fcap. 8vo. u. 6</. (Classical fVriUrs 
Sen'es.) 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Herodotus.— BOOKS i.— iii. the ANCIENT EMPIRES 

OF THE EAST. Edited, with Notes, Introductions, and Ap- 
pendices, by A. H. Sayce, Deputy- Professor of Comparative 
rhilology, Oxford; Honorary LL.D., Dublin, Demy 8vo. idf. 

BOOKS IV.— IX. Edited by Reginald W. Macan, M.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brascnose College, Oxford. 8vo. 

[fn prepanUiffH, 
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lomer. — ^THE ILIAD. Editcd, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the late J. H. Pratt, M.A. 8vo. \In preparation, 

THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. I2x. dd, 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Buicher, MA., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew 
Lang, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. lox. dd. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. i8mo. u. {LUerature 
Frhners,) 

HOMERIC DICTIONARY. For Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Translated from the German of Dr, G. Autenrieth, with Addi- 
tions and Corrections, by R. P. Keep, Ph. D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(See also Classica! Series,) 

aorace.— THE WORKS of HORACE RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE. With Introductions, Running . Analysis, 
Notes, &c. By J. Lonsdale, M. A., and S. Lee, M.À. {Globe 
Edition.) 3^. 6d. 

(See also Classical Series. ) 

fuvenal.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. With a 
Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Voi. I. 7j. dd. Voi. II. ioj. td. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated into English after the Text 
of J. E. B. Mayor by Herbert Strong, M.A., Professor of 
Latin, and Alexander Leeper, M.A., Warden of Trinity 
College, in the University of Melbourne. Crown 8vo. 3J. dd, 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Lrivy. BOOKS XXL— XXV. Translated by Alfred John 
Church, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of Latin, 
University College, London, and William Jackson Brodribb, 
M. A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
*js. 6d, 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY. By Rev. 
W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. 
Ij. 6d, {Classical Writers Series.) 

(See also Classical Series,) 
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Martial.— BOOKS i. and ii. of the EPIGRAMS. Edited; 

with Introduction and Notes, by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
8vo. [In the press. 

(See also C la s suoi Series.) 

Phrynichus. — THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised 
Text of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Intro- 
duction and Commentary by W. GUNION Rutherford, M.A.} 
Head Master of Westminster School. 8vo. i8j. 

Pindar.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest 
Myers, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 51". 

Plato. — PH-<EDO. Edited by R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., 
Fellow of Trini ty College, Cambridge. 8vo. [/» the press. 

PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Jackson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

[In preparation, 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with 
an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
Vaughan, M.A. iSoio. 4J. 6</. 

EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PH^DO. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Church. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6</. 

(See also Classical Siries.) 

PlautUS.— THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., 
formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Gla^ow. 
Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M.A., of the University 
of Glasgow. 8vo. 14J. 

(See also Classical SerUs,) 

Sallust. — CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated, with 
Introductory Essays, by A. W. Pollard, B.A. Crown 8vo. df. 

(Sqq 2XS0 Classical Series.) 

TacitUS. — THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Professor of Latin in Trinity 
College, Hartford, U.S. A. With Maps. 8vo. i6s, 

THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in the University of London, and W. J. Brod£IBB, M.A. 
With Notes and Maps. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d, 
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racitUS: {conHnuedy^ 

THE HISTORIES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. "Walter Short, M.A., and Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., 
Fellows of New College, Oxford. 8vo. \In preparation. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., Professor 
of Latin in the University of London, and W. J. Brodribb, M.A, 
With Notes and a Map. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE 
ON ORATORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and 
W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and Maps. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 
i8mo. \5, 6d, {Classical Wriiers Serùs,) 

TheOCritUS, Bion, and MoSChus. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose with Introductory Essay by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Virgil.— THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Analysis, 
and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, 
M.A. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

THE ìENEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of 
Ballici College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 



GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, & PHILOLQGY. 

Belchcr.— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COM 
POSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN 
GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on Analysis of 
Sentences. By the Rev. H. Belcher, M. A., Assistant-Master in 
King^s Collège School, London. New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 25, 6d, 

SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Part IL, On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, includ- 
ing EXERCISES IN LATIN IDIOMS, &c. i8mo. 2x. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 3^. 6^ 
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Blackie. — greek and engltsh dialogues for use 

IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Bryans.— EXERCISES in latin prose FOUNDED UPON 

CiESAR. By C. Bryans, M.A., Assistant-Master in Dulwich 
College. Globe 8vo. [/n preparatm, 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

England.— EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM, 
ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY'S SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. B. England, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2j. td. 
Key for Teachers only, 2J. Cd, 

Goodwill. — Works by W. W. GooDWiN, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, U.S. A. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK 
VERB. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6j. 6d, 

A GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
"It is the best Greek Grammar of its size in the Engfish language."*^ 

AtHBNìBUM. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. y, U 

Greenwood.— THE elements OF greek grammar, 

induding Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Deriva- 
tion and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude Forms. 
By J. G. Greenwood, Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 6d, 

HodgSOn.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to he 

rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. HoDGSON, B.D., 

• late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. HODGSON, 

M.A., i8mo. 3J. 

Jackson. — first steps to greek prose composi- 
tion. By Blomfield Jackson, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Kliig's College School, London. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. i8nio. is, 6/. 
KEY TO first STE^'^S (for Teachers only). iSmo. y. 6d. 
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Jackson {continued)— 

SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, witK 
Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination 
Papers in Grcek Scholarship. iSmo. zr. 6d. 

KEY TO SECOND STEPS (for Teachers only). i8mo. 31. 6d. 

Kynaston. — exercises in the composition of 

GREEK lAMBIC VERSE by Translations from English Dra- 
matists. By Rev. H. Kynaston, M.A., Principal of Cheltenham 
College. With Introduction, Vocabulary, &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4r. Gd. 
KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers only). Extra fcap. 8vo. 
41. 6J, 

Macmillan. — first latin GRAMMAR. By M. C. Mac- 
millan, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
sometime Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School. New Edition, 
enlarged. i8mo. is. 6d, A Short Syntax is in preparation 

to follow the ACCIDENCE. 

Macmillan's Progressive Latin Course. By G. 

H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Hari'ow. First Year. Globe 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

Marshall.— A table of irregular greek verbs, 

classified according to the arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar, 
By J. M. Marshall, M.A., one of the Masters in Clifton College, 
8vo, cloth. New Edition. u, 

Mayor (John E. B.)— first GREEK reader. Edited 

after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by Pro- 
fessor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

Mayor (Joseph B.)— greek FOR beginners. Bythe 

Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King's College, London. Part L, with Vocabulary, is. 6d, 
Parts IL and IH., with Vocabulary and Index, 3J. 6d, Complete 
in one Voi. fcap. 8vo, 4?. 6d, 

Nixon. — PARALLEL EXTR ACTS arranged for translation irito 
English and Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. NiXON, 
M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. 
Part L— Historical and Epistolary. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 

Peile.— A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Petle, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. i8mo. ix. 
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Postgate and Vince. — a dictionary of latin 

ETYMOLOGY. By J. P. Postgate, M. A., and C. A. Vince, 
M. A. [/« preparation, 

PottS (A. W.)— Works by Alexander W. Potts, M.A., 
LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; Head- 
Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. • 

HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. New 
Edidon. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. 
Edited with Notes and References to the above. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO LATIN PROSE (for Teachers only). 2J. 6d, 

Roby. — A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 

Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. RoBY, M.A., late Fellow of St. 

John's College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Third Edition. 

Part I. containing: — Book I. Sounds. Book IL Inflexions. 

Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. 8^, 6t/. 

Part II. Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. lar. 6(i, 

** Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in bis art. A book that 
would do honour to any country." — ^Athen^gum. 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo, Ss, 

Rush.— SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M. A., D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

Rust. — FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 
Edition. i8mo. ij. 6d. 

Rutherford. — Works by the Rev. W. GuNiON RUTHERFORDi 
M. A., Head-Master of Westminster Schoól. 

A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, enlarged. Extra 
fcap. Svo. is. 6d, 

THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the 
Ecloga of the Grammarian Phi7nichus. With Introdttcti(»i and 
Commentary. Svo. i8r. 
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!*hring. — Works by the Rev. E. Thring, M. A., Head-Master of 
Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured /Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 8vo. 
is, 6d, 

Ambite. — FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to GOOD- 
WIN'S GREEK GRAMMAR, and designed as an introduction 
to the ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. By John Williams 
White, Ph.D., Assistant- Professor of Greek in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Crown 8vo. 4X. 6ci, 

^right. — Works by J. Wright, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, The Form and Use 
of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 8vo. 
41. 6d. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 
jErom the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Pa-^sages ; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes and 
Vocabulary. New and revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

FIRST LATIN STEPS ; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8 vo. 31. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Extia 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule and 
Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

tVright (H. C.)— EXERCISES ON THE LATIN SYNTAX. 
By H. C. Wright, B.A., As«istant-Mastcr at Haileybury 
College. i8ino. [Inprepaìation, 
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ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnold. — Works by W. T. Arnold, B.A. 

A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY. [In preparai'um, 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Beesly.— STORIES FROM the HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. Beesley. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Classical Writers. — Editcd by John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. each. 

EURIPIDES. By Professor MAHAFFy. 

MILTON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A, 

LIVY. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

VIRGIL. By Professor Nettles HIP, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. By Professor L. Campbell, M.A. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Professor S. H. Butcher, M.A. 

TACITUS. By Professor A. J. Churcii, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. 

Freeman. — hisTORY OF rome. By Edward A. Free- 

MAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
(Hisiorical Coursefor Schools.) i8mo. [/« (he press. 

Fyffe.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. 
Fyffe, M.A., late Fellow of Univer.4ty College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. [/« preparalìon. 

Geddes. — the problem of the homeric poems. 

By W. D. Geddes, Profe;Sor of Greek in the University of 
Aberdeen. 8vo. 14J, 

Gladstone,— Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
the TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown 8vo. 6j. (d- 
A PRIMER OF liOMER. i8mo. u. 

Goodwin. — A téxt-book of GREEK PHILOSOFHY, 

hased on Ritter and Preller's "Historia Philasiphiae Graecae 
et Romanae." By Alfred Goodwiv, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Professor of Greek in University College, 
London. 8vo. [Tn preparatUm, 
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Jackson.— A MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Henry Jackson, M.A., Fellow and Praelector in Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [In preparation, 

Jebb. — Works by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Professor of Greck in the 
University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25^. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, ANTIPHON, 
ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND IS/EOS. 
Edited, wich Notes. Being a companion volume to the preceding 
work. 8vo. \2s, 6J. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. i8mo. is. 

Kiepert.— MANUAL OF ancient GEOGRAPHY, Trans, 
iated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Kiepert. Crown 
8vo. Sx. 

MahafTy. — Works byj. P. Maiiaffy, M.A., Professor of Ancient 
Hii:tory in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queea's 
College, Oxford. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from ITomer to Menander. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. With Map. Crown 8vo. los. 6J, 

A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. 
i8mo. is, 

EURIPIDES. i8mo. is, 6d, {Classical Writtrs Senesi) 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— bibliographical clue to latin 

LITERATURE. Edited after HìJbner, with large Additions 
by Professor John E. B. Mayor. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

Ramsay.— A SCHOOL history of rome. By G. G. 

Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown 8vo. [In preparaticni» 

Wilkins.— A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Professor Wilkins. Illustrated. i8mo. u. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

(i) Arithmètic, (2) Algebra, (3) Euclid and Ele- 
mentary Geometry, (4) Mensuration, (5) Higher 
Mathematics. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Aldis.— THE GIANT ARITHMOS. A most Elementary Arith- 
metic for Children. By Mary Steadman Aldis. Wilh 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6cf. 

Brook-Smith (J.).— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the Masters of 
Cheltenbam College. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Candler. — HELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the use of 
Schools. By H. Candler, M.A., Mathematica! Master of 
Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. dd, 

Dalton. — RULES and examples in ARITHMETIC. By 

the Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton College. 
New Edition. i8mo. zs, 6d, 

. [Answers to the ExampUs are appended, 

Pedley. — ^EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC for the Use of 
Schools. Containinof more than 7,000 originai Examplc. By 
S. Pedley, late of Tamworth Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Smith. — Works by the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A., late Rector 
of Glaston, Rutland, and Fellow and Senior Bursar of S. Petcr's 
College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Appli- 
cation ; with nnmerous systematically arranged Examples taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papera, with especial reference 
to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. New Edition, 
carefuUy Revised. Crown 8vo. lOJ. 6</. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 8j. dd. 
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mith. — Works by the Rev. Barnard Smith, M. A. (continued) — 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2j. 
With Answers, zs. 6(i, 

Answers separately, 6d, 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo, cloth. 31. 
Or sold separately, in Three Parts, u. each. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Parts L, IL, and III., 2s, 6d. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo, cloth. Or sepa- 
rately, Part I. 2</. ; Part IL ^d. ; Part III. yd. Answers. 6d, 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. iSmo, cloth. is, 6d. 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. 4J. 6^. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. u. 6d. 
The same, with Answers, i8mo, 2s. Answers, 6d. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 
l8mo. 4r. 6d, 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRIN- 
CIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous Examples, 
written expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. New 
Edition. i8mo, cloth, sewed. ^d. 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. 
by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and vamished. New Edition. 
Price 3^. 6d, 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id, 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard 
I. in National Schools. Crown 8 ve. gd. 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedicated to 
Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and IL in box, is. Standards III., IV., and V., in 
boxes, IJ. each. Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes, is. each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
revent copying, and the colours of the A and B papers differ in each 
tandard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a master 
r mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the proper 
apers. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Dalton. — RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By the 
Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton College. 
Part I. New Edition. i8mo. 2x. Part II. iSmo. 2J. 6i. 

Jones and Cheyne. — algebraical exercises. Pro- 

gressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., and C. 
H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematica! Mosters of West- 
minster School. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

Smith.— ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles 
and Apph'cation ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with cspecial 
reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. By 
the Rev. Barnard Smith, M. A., late Rector of Glaston, Rutland, 
and Fellow and Senior Bursar of St. Peter*s College, Cambridge. 
New Edition, carefuUy Rcvised. Crown 8vo. loj. 6rf. 

Todhunter. — Works by L Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc, 

of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

" Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to Students of Mathematics as the author of a 
serìes ot admirable mathematica! text-books, which possessi the rare qualities cf being 
clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, typsgraphical or other." — Satusday 
Review. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With umnerous Examplès. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 6j. U 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d, 



EUCLID & ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

Constable.— GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES' FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By Samuel Constable. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

CuthbertSOn. — ^EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By .Francis 
Cuthbertson, M. a., LL.D., Head Mathematica! Master of the 
City of London School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6d, 
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Dodgson.— EUCLID. BOOKS I. AND II. Edited by Charles 
L. Dodgson, M.A., Student and late Mathematica! Lecturer of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Edition, with wcrds substituted 
for the Algebraical Symbols used in the First Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2J. 

*•* The text of this Edition has been ascertaiued, by counting ihe words, to be 
eu ihan five-sevenths of ihat cootained in the ordinary edittoas. 

iUtchener.— A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, contaiuing 
Easy Problems in Geometrica! Drawing preparatory to the Study 
of Gcometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. Kitchener, 
M.A., Mathematica! Master at Rugby. New Edition. 4to. 2j. 

tfault— NATURAL GEOMETRY : an Introduction to the 
Logicai Study of Mathematics. For Schoois and Technical 
Classes. With Exp!anatory Mode!s, based. upon the Tacliy- 
metrical works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. i8mo. is. 
Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, 12/. (ni, 

>yllabus of Piane Geometry (corresponding to Euclid, 

Boolcs I. — VI.). Prepared by tlie A^sociation for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrica! Tcaching. New Edition. Crown 8vo. is, 

rodhunter. — the ELEMENTS of euclid. For the Use 
of Collegesand Schools. By I. Todhunter, M. A., F.R.S., D.Sc, 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition. i8mo. 3^. dd, 

KEY TO EXERCISES IN EUCLJD. Crown 8yo. df. dd, 

iVilson (J. M.).— elementary geometry. BOOKS 

L — V. Containing the Subjects of Euclid's first Six Boolcs. Fol- 
lowing the .Syllabus of the Geometrica! Association. By the Rev. 
J. M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6</. 



MENSURATION. 

rebay.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOT S. 
With numerous examples. By SeptIxMUS Tebay, B.a., Head 
Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Rivington. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

rodhunter.— MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By I. 
Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc, of St. Tohn's College, Cam- 
bridge. With numerous Examples. New Editiod. i8mo. 21. (xl. 
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HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Airy. — Works by Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., formerly Aslronomer- 
Royal : — 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Useof Students in the Uràver- 
sities. With Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d, 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY 
OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBI- 
NATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 6d, 

Alexander (T.).— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Beiag the simpler and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain 
"w rought out individually from first principles by means of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics. By T. Alexander, CE., Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the Imperiai College of Engineering, Tokei, 
Japan. Crown 8vo. Part L 4r. 6^. 

Alexander and Thomson. — ELEMENTARY APPLIED 

MECHANICS. By Thomas Alexander, CE., Professor of 
Engineering in the Imperiai College of Engineering, Tokei, Japan ; 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, CE., B.Sc, Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part II. TRANS- 
VERSE Stress. Crown 8vo. loy. 6c/. 

Bay ma — tue elements of molecular mech anics. 

By Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, Stonyhurst 
College. Demy 8vo. los. 6d, 

Beasley.— AN elementary treatise on plane 

TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M.A. Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8 vo. 3J. 6/. 

Blackburn (Hugh). — elements of plane trigo- 

NOMETRY, for the use of the Junior Class in Mathematics in 
the University of Glasgow. By Hugh Blackburn, M.A., late 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. Globe 
8vo. ij. 6d. 

Boole. — Works by G. BoOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Third 
and Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. 
I4r. 
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Boole. — ^Works by G. BooLE, D.C.L., &c. {continued)— 
A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Sup- 

plementary Volume. Editcd by I. TodhUìNTER. Crown 8vo. 

8j. 6^. 
TPIE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Third 

Edition, revised by J. F. MouLTON. Crown 8vo. \os, 6d, 

raxnbndge Senate-House Problems and Riders, 
with Solutions : — 

1875— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. Greenhill, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. Si". 6d. 
1878— SOLU'IIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. By 

the Mathematica! Moderators and Exainincrs. Edited by J. W. L. 

Glaisher, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. I2s, 

theyne. — an elementary treatise on the plan- 

ETARY THEORY. By C. H. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
"With a CoUection of Problems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

Ihristie. — a collection of elementary test- 

QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Horner's Method. By James 
R. Christie, F.R.S., Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

*laUSÌUS.— MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Browne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. los. ed, 

nifford. — THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Tntroduction 
to the Stiidy of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodie?. By W. 
K. Clifford, F.R.S., late Professor of Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics at University College, London. Part I. — KIN EMATIC. 
Crown 8vo. ys, 6d. 

lotterill. — A TREATISE ON APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
James Cotterill, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mechanics 
at the Royal Naval College, Grcenwich. With Illiistrations. 8vo. 

[/n the press, 

Day. — PROPERTIES OF CONIO SECTIONS PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY. Part I. THE ELLIPSE. With Prob- 
lenis. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Day (R. E.) — ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. 
Day, M.A., Eveninr? Lecturer in Experimental Physics at King's 
College, London. Pott Svo. zs. 
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Drew.— <;eometricaltreatise ON CONJCSECTIONS. 

By W. H. Drew, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. $s, 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREW'S CONIC 
SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. 4S. 6d. 

Dyer.— EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. Com. 
piled and arranged by J. M. Dyer, M.A., Senior Mathematica! 
Master in the Classica! Department of Cheltenham College. With 
llluslrations. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6J, 

Edgar (J. H.) and Pritchard (G. S.). — note-BOOKON 

PRACTICAL SOLID or DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By J. H. Edgar, 
M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the Royal School of 
Mines, and G. S. Pritchard. Fourth Edition, revised by 
Arthur Meeze. Globe 8vo. 4^. 6(f, 

Ferrers. — Works by the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Fellow and 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO- 
ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocai Polars, and the Theoiy 
of Projectors. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6ti. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HAR- 
MONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THEM. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

Frost. — Works by Percival Frost, M. A., D.Sc, formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer at 
King's College. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By 

Percival Frost, M.A. 8vo. I2j. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, of 
the Treatise by Frost and Wolstenholme. In 2 Vols, Voi. I. 
8vo. i6j. 

Hemming.— AN elementary treatise on the 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with 
CoiTections and Additions. 8vo. 9J. 

Jackson. — GEOMETRICAL conio SECTIONS. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise in which the Conio Sections are defined as the 
Piane Sections of a Cone, and trealed by the Method of Pro- 
jection. By J. Stuart Jackson, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 41. 6d, 
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ellet (John H.).— a treatise on the theory of 

FRICTION. By John H. Jellet, B.D., Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin; President of the Royal Iiish Academy. 8vo. 
Ss. dd. 

Celland and Tait. — introduction to quater- 

NIONS, with numerons examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
F.R.S., and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professore in the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. *is. 6d, 

Sempe. — HOW to DRAW a STRAIGHT LINE: aLecture 
on Linkages. By A. B. Kempe. With lUustrations. Crown 8vo. 
is. 6d. {Nature Scries,) 

-,OCk. — ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. J. B. 

LocK, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge; Assistant- 

Master at Eton. Globe 8vo. 4f. 6d, 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. By the same Author. Crown 

8vo. [/« tJie Press, 

-,upton. — ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 

1,100 Problenis. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., Assistant-Master 

in Harrow School. Globe 8vo. 5^. 

^erriman. — elements of the method of least 

SQUARE. By Mansfield Merriman, Ph.D., Profes5:or of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh University, Beihlehem, 
Penn. Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

Horgan. — a collection of problems and ex- 
amples IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. By H. A. 
Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Pillar.— ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
J. B. MiLLAR, CE., Assisant Lecturer in Engineering in Oweiis 
College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. * 6s. 

yiuir. — A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMI- 
NANTS. With gi-aduated sets of Examples. For Ufe in 
Colleges and Schools. By Thos. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. Crown 
8vo. 7J. 6d. 

Parkinson.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ME- 
CHANICS. For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University 
and the Higher Classes in Schools. By S. Parkinson, D.D., 
F.R.S., Tutor and Proelector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
With a Collection of Examples, Sixth Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. gs, 6d, 
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Phear.— ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Numcrocs 
Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Clarc College, Cambridge. New E^ition. Crown 8vo. 

Pirie.— LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. G. 
PiRiE, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Qucen's College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Puckle.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially designed for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. ì\. PucKLE, M.A. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Rawlinson.— ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edward Sturges, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 4f. 6d. 

Reynolds.— MODERN methods in ELEMENTARY 

GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematica! 
Master in Clifion College. Crown Svo, 3.f. ÓY. 

Reuleaux.— THE kinematics of machinery. Out- 

lines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F, Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Profe«5sor A. B. W. Kennedy, CE. 
"With 450 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 2is. 

Robinson.— TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. Pre- 

pared for the uj e of younger Naval Officers. With Questions for 
Examinations and Exercises principally from the Papers of the 
Royal Naval College. With the results. By Rev. John L. 
Robinson, Chaplain and Instnictor in the Royal Naval College, 
Grecnwich. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7j. 6d, 

CoNTENTS. — Symbois used in Ch.yts and Survevin;^— The Construction and Use 
of Scales — Laying cfif Angles — Fixing Positions by Anglcs — Charts «nd Chart* 
Drawing— Instrument-j and Obscrving — lìasc Lines— Trianpiilatiop — Levellbg— 
Tides and Tidal Observations— Soundings — Chron- meters — Mcridian Distances 
— Method of Ploiting a Survey— Miscellaneous Excrcises — Index. 

Routh. — Works by Edward John Routh, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor atSt. Peter's College, Cambridge; 
Examiner in the University of London. 

A TREATISE ON TUE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF 
RIGID BODIES. With numerous Example». Fourth and 
enlarged Edition. Two Vols. Voi I. — Elementary Parts. Svo. 
14J. Voi. IL— The Iligher Parts. Svo. lln tke press. 
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Routh — Works by E. J. Routh, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc. {coniinued)— 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, PAR- 
TICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adams' Prize Essay for 
1877. 8vo. %s. <òd, 

Smith (C.).— CONIO SECTIONS. ByCHARLEsSMiTH, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. dd, 

Snowball. — ^the elements of plane and spheri- 

CAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with the Construction and Use of 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball» M.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. ó^/. 

Tait and Steele.— a treatise on dynamics of a 

PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor Tait 
and Mr. Steele. Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. I2J. 

Todhunter. — Works by I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc, 

of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

** Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the author of a 
series of admirable mathematica! text-books, which possess the rare qualities of being 
clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, typographical and other." — 
Saturday Review. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Example?. New Edition. i8mo. 2.s. 6d, 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 
8j. 6d, 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. 4f. 6d, 

KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 
6x. 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 
EQUATIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7J. 6d, 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. lox, 6d, 

A TREATISE ON SPIIERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applìed to the Straight 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 
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Todhunter. — Works by I. Todhunter, M.A., &c. (coniimKd)" 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Exaaiples. New Edition. Crown 8vo. los, 6d, 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. New Edition, rtvised. Crown 8vo. 4F. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 
Examples. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
los, 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. 
8vo. i8j. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 
principaliy on the Theoiy of Discontinuous Solutions : an E«say to 
which the Adams' Prize was awarded in the University of CaiP- 
bridge in 1871. 8vo. 6s. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF 
ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH, 
from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 8vo. 2\s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE'S, LAME'S, 
AND BESSEL'S FUNCITONS. Crown 8vo. los, U. 

Wilson (J. M.).— SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIO SEC- 
TIONS. With Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Divisioa 
For the Use of Schools. By Rev. J, M. Wilson, M.A. Head 
Master of Clifton College. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6^. 

Wilson.— GRADUATED EXERCISES IN PLANE TRI- 
GONOMETRY. Compiled and arranged by J. Wilson, M.A., 
and S. R. Wilson, B.A. Crown 8vo. 4^. dd, 

** The exercises seem bea itifully graduateci and adapted to lead a student on most 
gently and pleasantly."— E. J. Routh, F.R.S., St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

(See also Elemcn'.ary Gcoffietry.) 

Wilson (W. P.). — A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By W 
P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, an 
Professor of Matheaaatics in Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo 
9j. 6d, 
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Wolstenholme.— MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, oh Sùb- 
jects included in the First and Second Divisions of the Schedule of 
subjects fòr the Cambridge Mathematica! Tripos Examination. 
Devised and.arranged by Joseph Wolstenholme, D.Sc, late 
Fellow of Christ*s College, sometime FcUow of St. John's College, 
and Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College. New Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. iSs, 



SCIENCE. 

(i) Naturai Philosophy, (2) Astronomy, (3) 
Chemistry, (4) Biology, (5) Medicine, (6) Anthro- 
pology, (7) Physical Geography and Geology, (8) 
Agriculture, (9) Politicai Economy, (io) Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Aify. — Works bySirG. B. Airy, K.C.B., formerly Astrohomer^ 
Royal : — 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. De5=igned for the Use 
of Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 6d, 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With 
the Mathematica! Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. gs. 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. Crown Sto. gs, 6d, 

Airy (Osmond). — a treatise on geometrical 

OPTICS. Adapted for the Use of the Higher Classes in Schools. 
By OsMUND Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematica! Masters in 
Wellington College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Alexander (T.).— elementary applied mechanics. 

Being the simpler and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics. By T. Alexander, CE., Professot of 
Civil Engineering in the Imperiai College of Engineering^ Tokei, 
Japan. Ciown 8vok Part I. \s^ 6rf. 

d 
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Alexander — Thomson. — elementary appliei> 

MECHANICS. By Thomas Alexander, CE., Professor of 
Engineering in the Imperiai College of Engineering, Tokei, Japan ; 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, CE., B.Sc, Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part II. Trans- 
verse Stress ; upwards of 150 Diagrams, and 200 -Examples 
carefiilly worked out ; new and complete method for finding, at 
every point of a beano, the amount of the greatest bending 
moment and shearing force during the transit of any set of loads 
iixed relati vely to one another — e.g,^ the wheels of a locomotive ; 
continuous beams, &c., &c. Crown 8yo. lor. 6d. 

Awdry.— EASY LESSONS ON LIGHT. By Mrs. W. AwDRY. 
lllustrated. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Ball (R. S.).— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. ACouise<rf 
Lectores delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
By R. S. Ball, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics in the Royal College of Science for Irelaad. Cheaptf 
Issue. Royal 8vo. los, od, 

Chisholm. — THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND 
MEASURING, AND THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE 
AND WEIGHT. By H. W. Chisholm, Warden of the Standaids. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. \s, 6d, {Nature Series.) 

ClausiuS.— MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Brownb, Mi A., late 
Fello w of Trini ty College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. los, ed, 

Cotterill.— A TREATISE ON APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
James Cotterill, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. \In the press» 

Cumming. — an introduction to the theory of 

ELECTRICITY. By LInNìEUS Cumming, M.A., one of the 
Masters of Rugby School. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
8x. 6d. 

Daniell.-^A text-book of the principles of- 

PHYSICS. By Alfred Daniell. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

[In prepcwatìon* 

Day.— ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. Day, 
M,A., Evening Lecturer in Expcrimental PHyrics et King's 
College, London. Pott 8vo. 2j. 
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Cverett— UNLTS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By J. D. 
EvERETT, F.R.S., Professor of Naturai Philosophy, Queen's 
College, Belfast. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6^. 

iuxley. — INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. By T. 
H. Huxley, P.R.S., Professor of Naturai History in the Royal 
School of Mine.', &c. i8mo. is. 

Lempe.— HOW TO DRAW a STRAIGHT line ; a Lecture 
on Linkages. By A. B. Kempe. With Illustrations. Crown 
8yo. is, od, {Nature Series, ) 

Kennedy.— MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. 
Kennedy, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering and Mechani- 
cal Technolosy in University College, London. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. [/« the press, 

-#ang. — EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By P. R. Scott Lang. 

M. A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of St. Andrews, 

. Cro¥m8vo. [In preparation» 

tf artineau (Miss C. A.).— easy lessons on heat. 

By Miss C. A. Martineau. lUustrated. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 

Mayer. — sound : a Senes of Simple, Entertaining, and Inex- 
pensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Sludents of every age. By A. M. Mayer, Professor of Physics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous 
Ulttstrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, {Nature Series.) 

Mayer and Barnard. — LIGHT ; a Series of Simple, Enter- 
taining, and Inexpennive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, 
for the Use of Students of • every age. By A. M. Mayer and C. 
Barnard. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
{Nature Series,) 

Newton. — principia. Edited by Professor Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburne. 4to, cloth. 31J. 6d, 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRIN- 
CIPIA. With Notes and Illustrations. Also a Collection of 
Problems, principally intended as Examples of Newton's Methods. 
By Percival Frost, M. A. Third Edition.. 8vo. I2s. 

Parkinson. — a TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Parkinson, 
D,D., F.R.S., Tutor and Prseleotor of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. New Edition, revised and enUurged. Crown 8vo. 
los, td. 
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Perry. — STEAM. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By 
John Perry, CE., Whitworth Scholar, Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, Lecturer in Physics at Clifton College. With numerous 
Woodcuts and Numerical Examples and Exercises. i8mo. 

Rayleigh.— THE THEORY of sound. By Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge^ 
Sto. Voi. I. I2s. 6d, Voi. IL i2s, 6d, 

[Voi. III. in the press, 

Reuleaux.— THE kinematics of machinery. Out- 

lines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, CE. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2is, 

Shana— AN elementary treatise on heat, in 

RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4^. (td» 

SpOttiswOOde.— POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the late 
W. SPOTTISWOODE, P.R.S. With many Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. p, 6d. {Nature Séries,) 

Stewart (Balfour). — Works by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 
Professor of Naturai Philosophy in the Victoria University the 
Owens College, Manchester. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICS. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition, with Questions. i8mo. is, {Science Primers,) 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. With numerous 
Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebulse. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

QUESTIONS ON BALFOUR STEWARTS ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Prof. Thomas H. Core, Oweiis 
College, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

Stone.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND, By 
W. H. Stone, M.B. With Illustrations. i8mo. y, 6d, 

Tait— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. By 
Professor Tait, F»R.S. E. lUustratcd. Crown 8vo. 

[In the'press. 
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Thompson. — elementary lessons in electricity 

AND MAGNETISM. By Silvanus P. Thompson. Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol. 
With Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo. 4f. 64, 

Todhunter.— NATURÀLPHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Part I. The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 3J. 6d, 
Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. i8mo. 3J. 6d. 

Wright (Lewis). — LIGHT ; A COURSE OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL OPTICS, CHIEFLY WITH THE LANTERN 
By Lewis Wright. With nearly 200 Engravings and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Airy.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations by Sir 
G. B. AiRY, K.CB., formerly Astronomer-Royal. New Edition. 
i8mo. 4^. 6d, 

Forbes.— TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., 
Professor of Naturai Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow, lUustrated. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d, {Nature Series.) 

Godfray. — Works by HuGH Godfray, M.A., Mathematica! 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of CoUeges and 
Schools. New Edition. 8vo. I2s. 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d» 

LrOCkyer. — Works by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 

PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. With numerous Illustrations. 
i8mo. IX. {Science Primers.) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Coloured 
Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae, and 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6d, 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By John Forbes- 
ROBERTSON. i8mo, cloth limp. u. 6d, 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. With 
Coloured Piate and numerous Illustrations. New Editiou. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6^. 
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Newcomb. — POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. NEWCOift, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With II2 lUustrations 
and 5 Maps of the Stars. Second Edilion, revised. 8vo. i8j. 

** It is unlike anything else of its klnd, and will be of more use in circulating a 
knowIedg:e of Astronomy than nine-tenths of the 4>ooks which have appeared on the 
subject of late years." — Saturday Rkview. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Fleischer.— -A system of volumetric analysis. 

Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the Second Genrfiin 
Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

Jones. — Works by Francis Jones, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Chemical 

Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 

TIC AL CHEMISTRY. With Prefece by Professor RoscoE, ^d 

lUustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d. 
QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. A Series of Problems and 

Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

Landauer. — blowpipe analysis. By j. Landaueb, 

Authorised English Edition by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

Lupton.— ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 
1,100 Problems. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Harrow. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 

Muir.— PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d, 

RoSCOe. — Works by H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry 
in the Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. 

PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. With numerous lUustrations. New 
Edition. With Questions. i8mo. is. {Science Primers), 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. With numerous lUustrations and Chromolitho 
of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. j\s. 6d. 

A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with Special 
Reference to the foregoing, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds, Adapted 
for the Preparation of Students for the Government, Science, and 
Society of Arts Examinations. With a Preface by Professor 
RoscoE, F.R.S. New Edition, with Key. i8mo. 2s: 
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Roscoe and Schorlemmer. — inorganic and ÒH- 

GANIC CHEMISTRY. A Complete Treatise on Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry. By Professor H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S., and 
Professor C. Schorlemmeu, F.R.S. With numerous lUustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 

Vols. I. and II.— INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Voi. I.— The Non-Metallic Ekments. 2is. Voi. II. Part I.— 
Metals. i8x. Voi. II. Part II.— Metals. iSs, 

Vói. III.— ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Part I.— THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF THE HYDROCARBONS and their Derivatives, or 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. With numerous Illustrations. 
H«diiim 8vo. 2IS. [Part IL in the press. 

Schorlemmer.— A manual of the chemistry of 

THE CÀRBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. By C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S., Professor of Che- 
mistry inthe Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. i/^, 

Thorpe. — a SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared 
with Special Reference to Professor Roscoe's Lessons in Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds, adapted for the Pre- 
paration of Students for the Government, Science, and Society of 
Arts Examinations. With a Preface by Professor Roscoe. New 
Edition, with Key. i8mo. 2j. 

Thorpe and Riicker.— a treatise on chemical 

PHY9ICS. By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S., and Professor 
RÙCKER, of the Yorkshire College of Science. Illustratcd. 
8vo. \In preparation, 

Wright.— METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc, &c., 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary's Hospital Medicai School. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. hd. 



BIOLOGY. 

Alien. — ON THE COLOUR OF FLOWERS, as lUustrated in 
the Brìtish Flora. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 31. 6^. (Nature Series,) 
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Balfour. — A treatise on comparative EMBRY- 

OLOGY. By F. M. Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With lUustrations. In 
2vols. 8vo. Voi. I. i8j. Voi. II. 2ij. 

Bettany.— FIRST lessons in PRACTICAL BOTANY. 

By G. T. Bettany, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer in Botany at Guy^s 
Hospital Medicai School. iSmo. is. 

Darwin (Charles).— memori AL NOTICÉS OF CHARLES 

DARWIN, F.R.S., &c. By Professor Huxley, P.R.S., G. T. 
Roman ES, F.R.S., Archibald Geikie, F.R,S., and W. T. 
Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S. Reprinted from Nature, With a 
Portrait, engraved by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo. 2J. 6flf. 
{Nature Series.) 

Dyer and Vines.— THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS. By 

Professor Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., assisted by Sydney Vines, 
D.Sc, Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge, and 
F. O. Bower, M. a., Lecturer in the Normal School of Science. 
With iiumerous lUustrations. \In preparation, 

Flower (W. H.)— an introduction to the oste- 

OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of the 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Koyal College of Surgeons 
of England in 1870. By Professor W. H. Flower, F.R.S., 
F.R.C. S. With numerous lUustrations. New Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. lox. 6^. 

Poster. — Works by Michael Poster, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 

of Physiology in the University of Cambridge. 
PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous lUustrations. 

New Edition. i8mo. is. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. With lUustrations. Fourth 

Edition, revised. 8vo. 21J. 

Poster and Balfour.— the elements OF EMBRY- 

OLOGY. By Michael Poster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow 
of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, and the late Francis M. Balfour, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Animai Morphology in the University. Second 
Edition, revised. Edited by Adam Sedgwick, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, and WALTER 
Heape, Demonstrator in the Morphological Labbratory of the 
University of Cambridge. With lUustrations. Crown 8vo. 
lOf. 6^, 
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' oster and Langley . — a course of elementary 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. Michael Fosteb, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., and J. N. Langley, B.A. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

iamgee.— A text-book of the physiological 

CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL BODY. Including an 
Account of the Chemical Changes occurring in Disease. By A. 
GAMGEEy M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the Victoria 
University the Owens College, Manchester. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
With Illustrations. Voi. I. iSs, [Voi, IL in the press. 

iegenbaur.— ELEMENTS OF comparative ANATOMY. 

By Professor Carl Gegenbaur. A Translation by F. Jeffrey 
Bell, B.A. Revised with Preface by Professor E. Ray Lan* 
KESTER, F.R.S. With numcrous Illustrations. 8vo. 2is, 

Srray.— STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON THE BASIS OF MORPHOLOGY. To which are aSded 
the principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By Professor AsA Gray, LL.D. 8vo. 
lar. 6d. 

lOOker. — Works by Sir J. D. HooKER, K.C.S.I., C.B., M.D., 

f'.jx.o., L/.v/. J-<. 

PRIMER OF BOTANY. With numerous Illustrations. New 

Edition. i8mo. is, {Science Prìmers,) 
THE STUDENrS FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS- 

New Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. loj. 6d, 

luxley. — Works by Professor Huxley, P.R.S. 

INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. i8mo. u. 
{Science Primers.) 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, M.D, i8mo. is, 6d. 

PRIMER OF ZOOLOGY. i8mo. {Science Primers. ) 

[In preparafion, 

iuxley and Martin.— a course OF practxcal in 

STRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Professor 
Huxley, P.R.S., assisted by H. N. Waktih, M.B,, P.Sc New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8yq. dr. 
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Lankester. — Works by Professor E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 
A TEXTBOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Crown 8vo. [In preparatm. 
DEGENERATION : A CIIAPTER IN DARWINISM. lUos- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d, {Nature Serits,) 

Lubbock.— Works by SIR John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., 
D.C.L. 
THE ORIGIN AND METAMÒRPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. y. W 
(Nature Series.) 
ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS. With numeroiis lUiistrations. Nw 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d. {Nature Series), 

M'Kendrick. — OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS RE- 
LATIONS TO MAN. By J. G. M'Kendrick, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. I2s, 6d, 

Martin and Moale.— tON THE DISSECTION DFVERtE- 

• BRATE ANIMALS. By Professor H. N. Maictin and W. A. 
Moale. Crown 8vo. [In preparaiùm, 

(See also page 41.) 
Miall. — STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
No. I. — ^The SkuU of the Crocodile : a Manual for Students. By 
L. C. MiALL, Professor of BioloiJy in the Yorkshire College and 
Curator of the Leeds Museum. 8vo. 2J. 6d, 
No. IL — Anatomy of the Indian Elephant. By L. C. MiALL and 
F. Greenwood. With Illustrations. 8vo. 5j. 

Mivart. — Works by St. George Mivari, F.R.S Lectnrcr in 

Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary*s Hospital. 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. Withupwardsof 

400 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 6</» 
THE COMMON FROG. With numerous lUastrations. Crown 

8vo. ^s. 6d, {Nature Series.) 

MuUer.— THE FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. By Pro- 
fessor Hermann Muller. Translated and Edited by D'Arcy 
W. Thompson, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With a Preface by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2is, 

Oliver. — Works by Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., &c., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London, &c. 

FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 6d, 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With neady aoo 
Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8va 4/. 6d, 
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Parker. — a course of instruction in zootomy 

(VERTEBRATA). By T. Jeffrey Parker, B.Sc. London, 
Professor of Biólogy in the University of Otago. With lUiistrations. 
Crown 8vo. [/« the press. 

Parker and Bettany. — the morphology of the 

SKULL. By Professor Parker and G. T. BErrANY. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. icxr. 6^. 

Romanes.— THE scientific evidences òf oi^CtANìc 

EVOLUTION. By G. J. RomAnes, M.A., :LL.D., F.R.S., 
Zoological Secretary to the Lianean Society. Crown 8vo. 2J. dd» 
{^Nature Series.) 

Smith. — Works by JoHN Smith,. A.L.S., &c. 

A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC PLANTS. Their History, 
Products, and Uses. 8vo. 14 j. 

DOMESTIC BOTANY : An E3^position of the Structure and 
Classifìcation of Plants, and their Uses for Food, Clothing, 
Medicine, and Manufacturing Purposes. With Illustrations. New 
Issue. Crown 8vo. i2s, 63, 

MEDICINE. 

Brunton. — Works by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., Sc.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Examiner in Materia Medica in the University 
of London, late Examiner in Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh, and the RoyaJ Collie of Pi^sidans, London. 

A TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA. 8vo. [In the press, 

TABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA : A Companion to the 
Materia Medica Musoum. With Illustrations. New Edition 
Enlarged. 8vo. \os. 6d, 

Hamilton.— A text-book of PATHOLOGY. By D. J. 
Hamilton, Professor of PatHological Anatomy (Sir Erasmus 
Wilson Chair), University of Aberdeen. 8vo. [In preparation, 

Ziegler-Macalister. — text-book of pathological 

ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS. By Professor Ernst 
ZiEGLER of Tiibingen. Translated and Edited for English 
Students by Donald Macalister, M.A., M.B., B.Sc, Fellow 
of St. Tohn*s College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. Part I.— GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANA- 
TOMY. \2s, 6d, [Part II. in the press. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Flower.— FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Ulustrated in tlie 
Customs of Barbarous and Civilised Races. By Profcoor 
Flower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. With Illustrations. Crown Sta 
2s. 6d. {Nature Setùs), 

Tylor.— ANTHROPOLOGY. An Introduction to the Studrof 
Man and Civilisation. By E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. wiÉ 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY & GEOLOGY. 

Blanford.— THE rudiments of physical geogra- 

PHY FOR the use OF INDIAN SCHOOLS ; wilh i 
Glossary of Technical Terms employcd. By H. F. Blanfoko^ 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Geikie. — Works by Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., Director Gcnenl 
of the Geologica! Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

PRIMER of PIIYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With nurncK» 
Illustrations. New Edition. With Questions. x8mo. U> 
{Science Frimers.) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. td, 
QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. u. 6d, 

PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. With numerous lUustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. u. {Science Primers,) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GEOLOGY. With Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. [In prtpartUm* 

TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With numerous Illustiatìoni 
8vo. 28j. 

OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. With lUuRtratìoni. N«r 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. dd, 

Huxley. — PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Stndy 
of Nature. By Professor Huxley, P.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, and Coloured Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6/. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

•ankland.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
A Handbook of. By Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph.D.ì 
B.Sc, F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and 
Demonstrator of Practical and Agricultural Chemìstry in the 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensiogton Museum. Founded upon Leitfadenfur die Agrictdtur* 
Chemiscke Anafyse, von Dr. F. Krocker. Crown 8vo. ys. od, 

inner. — Works by Henry Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C, 

Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under the Government 
Department of Science ; Director of Education in the Institute of 
Agriculture, South Kensìngton, London; sometime Professor of 
Agricultural Science, .University College, Aberystwith. 

:LEMENTARY LESSONS in the SCIENCE OF AGRI. 
CULTURAL PRACTICE. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6(/. 

^IRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. i8mo. u. 

:HE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. A Series of Reading 
Books for use in Elementary Schools. Prepared by Henry 
Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C. Extra fcap. Svo. 

I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 6d. 

II. Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture. is, 

ITI. Elementary School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture 
for the third stage, is, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

)SSa.— GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Dr. Luigi Cossa, Professor in the University 
of Pavia. Translated from the Second Italian Edition. With a 
Preface by W. StanLey Jevons, F.R.S. Crown Svo. 4f. 6d, 

llVCett (Mrs.y.— Works by MiLLiCENT Garrett Fawcett:— 

>OLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUES- 

TIONS. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2J. 6d. 
PALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown Svo. 3J. 

IWCett.— -A MANU AL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., F.R.S. Sixth Edition, 
revised, with a chapter on '* State Socialism and the Nationalisation 
of the Land," and an Index. Crown Svo. I2s, 
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Jevons.— PRIMER OF POLITiCAL ECONOMY. By W.f 
Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New Edition. i&»J 
IJ. {Sdence Primers,) 

Marshall.— THE EqONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. Bjr A.t 

Ma-rshall, M.A., late Prìndpal of University Collie, Bnstd, 
and Mary P. Marshall, late Lecturer àt Newnham Hall, Caio- 
bridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6d, 

Sidgwick. — TUE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By Professor Henry Sidgwick, M.A., Praelector in Moral and 
Politicai Pbilosophy in Trìnity College, Cambridge» &c., AntlMf 
of "The Methodsof Ethics." 8vo. i6x. 

Walker. — POLITIC AL ECONOMY. By Francis A. Walkeì, 
M.A., Ph.D., Author of "The Wages Question," "M<mey," 
" Money in its Relation to Trade," &c. -Svo. lOf. 6d, 



MENTAL & MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Caird. — MORAL PHILOSOPHY, An Elementary Treatise ob. 
By Prof. E. Caird, of Glasgow University. Fcap. 8vo, 

\/h preparatoti 

CalderwOOd,— -HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moni 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. New Edition. Crown 8m 

Clifford.— SÉÉING AND THINKING. By the late Professoi 
W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. With Diagram». Crown 8vo. y.^ 
(Nature Series.) 

Jevons. — Works by the late W. Stanley Jbvons, LL.D., M.A., 

F.R.S. 
PRIMER OF LOGIC. New Edition. i8mo. is. (Sdenti 

Primers,) 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Induo- 

tive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary ^ 

Logicai Terms. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3f. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic and 
Scientiiic Method. New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 
12S, 6J, 

STUDXES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



mSTORY AND GKOGRAPHY. 47. 

Robertson.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PSYCHOLOGV, 
By G. Groom Robertson, Professor of Mental Philosophy, &c., 
University College, London. \In preparation, 

Jidgwick,— THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, M.A., Prselector in Moral and ' Politicai 
Philosophy in Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. Second Edition« 

%VQ, 145. 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

limolcK— THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL AD- 
MINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTAN- 
TINE THE GREAT. By W. T. Arnold, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 6f. 

"Ought to prove a valuable handbook to the student of Roman history." — 

UARDIAN. 

leesly.— STORIES FROM the HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Mrs. Beesly. Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6//. 

" The attempt appears to us in every way successful. The stories are interesting 
themseìves, and are told with penect simplicity and good feelins^." — Daily 

EWS. 

JrOOk.— FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
By Sarah Brook. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

tlarke. — CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarke, 
M,A., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.S. New Edition, with Eighteen 
Coloured Ma{)s. Fc^p. 8vo, y% 

*re.eman.r— OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. . 6j. 

•yfFc— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. 
Fyfkb, M.A., Fellow o£- University College, Oxford,. Crown 
Svo. \fn preparcUion, 
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Green. — Works by John Richard Green, M.A., LLD., 
late Honorary FcUow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogica! Tab]es,and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. Ninety-second Thousand. 

** Stands alone as the one renerai histoiy of the country, for the sake of whicb 
ali others, it young and old iure wise, will be speedily and surely set a^de."— 

ACADBMY. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green*s "Short 
History of the English People." By C. W. A. Tait, M.A., 
Assistant-Mastcr, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Sdeded and 
Edited by John Richard Green. Three Parts. Globe 8vo. 
IX. 6ci. each. I. Hengist to Cressy. IL Cressy to CromwalL 
III. Cromwell to Balaklava* 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLAND9. By 
John Richard Green and Alice Stopford Green. With 
Maps. Fcap. 8vo.' 3J. 6d, 

Grò ve. — a PRIMER of GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Georgi 
Grove, D.C.L., F.R.G.S. With lUustratìons. i8mo. is. 
{Science Primers.) 

Guest.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By M. J. Guest. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

'* It is net toc much to assert that this is one of the very best class books of English 
History for young students ever published." — Scotsman. 

Historical Course for Schools — Edited by Edward A 

Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

L— GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Indeit. l8mo.* 
3^. od. 

IL— HIStORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. iSmo. 
2s. 6d. 

HI.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret Macàrthur. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 

IV.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A 
New Edition, with Coloured Maps. i8m0. $s, 6d, 
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listorical Course for Schools.— (f^«//««^^— 

V.--HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. i8mo. 

VI.— HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doyle. With 
Maps. i8mo. 4r. 6d, 

VII.— EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. With 
Maps. i8mo. 4f. 6d, 

VII!/— FRANGE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. With Maps. 
i8mo. 31. 6d. 

GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C. L. [In preparation, 

ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. \In the press, 

listory Primers— Edited by John Richard Green, M.A., 
LL.D., Author of "A Short History of the English People." 

ROME. By the Rcv. M. Creighton, M.A., late Fellow and 

Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Maps. i8ino. \s, 

"The author has b«en curìously successful in telling in an intelligent way 
e story of Rome from first to last." — School Board Chronicle. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of 

University College, Oxford. With Fi ve Maps. i8mo. u, 
** We give our unqualified praise to this little manual." — Schoolmastkr. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

With Maps. i8mo. \s» 

'*The work is always clear, and forms a luminous key to European history." 
•School Board Chronicls. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. 

lUustrated. i8mo. ix. 

•* Ali that is necessary for the scholar to know is told so compactly yct so fully, 
ad in a style so interesting, that it is impossible^ for even the dullest boy to look 
Q this little work in the same light as he regards his other school books."— School- 

[ASTER. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. i8mo. u. 

"Another valuable £Ùd to the study of the ancient world. . . . It contains 
n enormous quantity of information packed into a small space, and at the same time 
ommunicated in a very readable shape." — ^John BtJLLl 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir George Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 

i8mo. IX. 

*' A model of what such a work should be. . . . We know of no short treadse 
tetter suited to infuse life and spirit into the dull Usts of proper names of which 
►UT ordinary dass-books so often almost exclasively consist.' — Timbs. 
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History Primers Continued— 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor WiLKiNS. Illus- 
trated. i8mo. is. 

** A little hook that throws a blaze of light on Roman history, and is» moreover 
intenscly intercsting."— School Board Chroniclb. 

FRANGE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. i8mo. is, 

"May be considered a wonderfully successful jnece of work. . . . Its general 
inerit as a vigorous and clear sketch, gìving in a small space a vivid idea of the 
history of France, remains undeniable." — Saturday Revibw. , 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANGE. By the Rev. C. Holb. Oh 
Sheet. is, 

Kiepert— A MANUAL of ANGIENT GEOGRAPHY. From 
the Gennan of Dr. H. Kiepert. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Lethbridge.— A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF 
INDIA. With an Account of India as it is. The Soil, 
Glimate, and Productions ; the People, their Races, Religions, 
Public Works, and Industries ; the Givil Services, and System 
of Administration. By Roper L£THBRH>ge, M.A., CI. E., 
late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, formerly Principal of 
Kishnaghur College, Bengal, Fellow and sometime Examiner of 
the Calcutta University. With Maps. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Michelet. — A SUMMARY of MODERN history. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
Present Time, by M. C. M. SiMPSON. Globe 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN history. By E, C. Otte. With 
Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

Ramsay. — A sghool history of rome. By G. G. 

Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown 8vo. \In preparaHon. 

Tait. — ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's 
"Short History of the English People.'* By C. W. A. Tait, 
M.A., Assistant-Master, Glifcon College. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6</. 

Wheeler.— A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND OF THE 

FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, 

AND BURMA. By J. Talboys Wheeler. With Maps. 

Crown 8 ve. I2j. 

" It is the best hook of the kind we bave ever s«eo, and we recommend it to a pisce 

In every school library."— Educational Times. 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.).— a parallel history òf 

FRANGE AND ENGLAND : consistìng of Outlines and Dates. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," 
&c., &c. Oblong 4to. 3^. 6d. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.— FROM ROLLO 
TO EDWARD II. By the Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Extra fcap. 8vo. New Edìtion. 5^. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY. — THE WARS IN FRANGE. New Edilion. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. $s, 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
—THE WARS OF THE ROSES. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY—A FOURTH SERIES. 
REFORMATION TIMES. Extra fcap. 8vo. $s. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.— A FIFTH SERIES. 
ENGLAND AND SPAIN. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 1003—1154. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, Second Series, 1088 — 1228. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



ODERN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE. 

(i) English, (2) French, (3) German, (4) Moxiern 
Greek; (5) Italian. 

ENGLISH. 

Abbott. — A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An attempt to 
ilhistrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modem 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. New Edition. Exlra fcap. 8vo. 0tf. 

e 2 
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Brooke.— PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By ffie 
Rev. Stopford a. Brooke, M.A. i8mo. is, (LiUralure 
Primers.) 

Butler.— HUDIBRAS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Alfred Milnks, M.A. Lon., late Fellow of Lincoln Coll^;e, 
Oxford. Extra fcap 8vo. Part I. 3/. 6d, Parts II. and III. 

Cowper's TASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ.; 
TIROCINIUM, or a Rcview of the Schools; and THE HIS- 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with Notes, by William 
Benham, B.D. Globe 8vo. is. [Globe Readings from Standard 
A ut hors.) 

Dowden. — SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Dowden. iSmo. 
IJ. (Litgrature Primers.) 

Dryden.— SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introdnction 
and Notes, by Professor C. D. Yonge. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Gladstone. — spellino reform from an educa- 
tional POINT of VIEW. By T. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Member of the School Board U>r London. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

Globe Readers. For Standards L— VL Edited by A. F. 
Murison. Sometime English Master at the Aberdeen Grammar 
School. With Ulustrations. Globe 8vo. 

Book III. (232 pp.) IJ. 3ÌL 

Book IV. (328 pp.) IJ. ^, 

Book V. (416 pp.) 2J. 

Book VI. (448 pp.) 25. 6d. 

"Among the numerous sets of readers before the public the present serìes is 
honourably distin^uished by the marked superiorìty of its materials and the 
careful ability with which they bave been adapted to the growing capadty of the 
pupils. The pian of the two prìmers is excellent for fkcihtatìng the child's first 
attempts to read. In the first three following books there is abundance of enter- 
taining reading. .... Better food for ycung minds couid hardly be found."-* 
The AthbNìBum. 

GLOBE READINGS FROM STANDARD AUTHOBS. 

Cowper'STASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ.; 
TIROCINIUM, or a Review of the Schools ; and THE HIS- 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with Notes, by William 
Benham, B.D. Globe 8vo. is. 



Primer I. 


(48 pp.) 
(48 pp.) 


3^. 


Primer II. 


3^. 


Book I. 


(96 pp.) 
(136 pp.) 


6d. 


Book IL 


9d. 
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GLOBE BEADINQS FBOM STANDARD AUTHORS 

Continued — 

Goldsmith's VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of 
Goldsmith by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo. is. 

Lamb's (Charles) tales from Shakespeare. 

Edited, with Preface, by Alfred Ainger, M.A, Globe 
8vo. 2J. 

Scotfs (Sir Walter) lay of the last minstreL; 

and THE LADY OF THE LARE. Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. Globe 8vo. u. 
MARMION ; and the LORD OF THE ISLES. By the same 
Editor. Globe 8vo. u. 

The Children's Garland from the Best Poets. — 

Sdected and arranged by Coventry Patmore, Globe 8vo. 2J. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.).— a book of golden deeds 

OF ALL TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gathered and 
narrated anew by Charlotte M. Yonge, the Author of ** The 
Heir of Redclyffe." Globe 8vo. 2j. 



Goldsmith. — the TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. 
THÈ VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Metaoir of Goldsmith 
by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo. is, {Globe Readings from 
Standard Author s,) 

SELECT ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Professor C. D. Yonge. Fcap. 8vo. zs. 6d, 

H.ales. — ^LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philological 
and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English. 
Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., 
Professor of English Literature at King*s College, London. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. 4r. 6d, 

Johnson's LIVES of the poets. The Six Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macanlay's 
•« Life of Johnson." Edited with Preface by Matthew Arnold. 
Crown 8vo, 6j, 
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Lamb (Charles).— TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Editcd, 
with Preface, by Alfred Ainger, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
{Globe Readings front Standard Authors,) 

Lite rat ure Primers— Edited by John Richard Green, 

M.A./LL.D., Author of "A Short History of the English People." 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor NiCHOL. i8mo. w. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., some- 
time Presidcnt of the Philological Society. i8mo, cloth. ix. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and H. C. Bowen, M.A. i8mo. u. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, of the Middle School, 
Liverpool College. i8mo. is. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M.À. New 
Edition. i8mo. is, 

SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. ix. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 
Selected and arranged with Notes by Francis Turner Pal- 
GRAVE. In Two Parts. i8mo. is, each. 

PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A. i8mo. u. 

In preparation ;— 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By J. A. H. 
Murray, LL.D. 

SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. To IIlTistrate 
the above. By the same Author. 

Macmillan's Reading Books. — AdaptedtotheEngtishand 
Scotch Codes. Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER. l8mo. (48 pp.) 7d, 

BOOK I. for Standard I. i8mo. (96 pp.) a4* 

„ IL „ IL i8mo. (144 PP-) 5<^. 

„ III. „ IH. i8mo. (160 pp.) td. 

IV. „ IV. i8mo. (176 pp.) &/. 

V. „ V. i8mo. (380 pp.) X/. 
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Macmillan's Reading-Books Continued— 

BOOK VI. for Standard VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2i. 

Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

** They are far above any others that ha ve appeared both in form and substance. 

. . The editor of the present serìes has rightiy seen that reading books must 
aim chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of accurate, and, if possible, apt 
and skilful expression; at cultivating in them a good literary tas:e, and at arcus- 
ing a desire of further readin((. ' This is done by taking care to select the extracts 
from true English classics, going up in Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and 
Bacon, as well as^ Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude. . . . This is quite on the 
rtght track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us."— 
Guardian. 

Macmillan's Copy-Books — 

Published in two sizes, viz. :-^ 

1. Large Post 4to. Price 4//. each. 

2. Post Oblong. Price 2d, each. 

I. INITIATORY EXERCISES AND SHORT LETTERS. 

»2. WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS.- 

♦3. LONG LETTERS. With words containing Long Letters— 
Figures. 

♦4. WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS. 

4a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. 
I to 4. 

•5. CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF-TEXT. Words beginning 
with a Capital. 

♦6. HALF-TEXT WORDS beginning with Capitals— Figures. 

♦7. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals and 
Figures. 

•8. SMALL-HAND AND HALF-TEXT. With Capitals and 
Figures. 

8a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. 
Sto 8. 

♦9. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figures. 

10. SMALL-HAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figures. 

11. SMALL-HAND DOUBLÉ HEADLINES— Figures. 

12. COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, &c. 

I2a. PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY-BOOK. For Nos. 
Sto 12. 

* These numbers may be had with Goodman* s Patmt Sliding 
Copies, Lu-ge Post 4to. Price 6</. each. 
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Martin.— THE POET'S HOUR : Poetry selected and arranged 1 
for Children. By Frances Martin, New Edition. i8mo. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS : Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin. New Edition. i8mo. y. 6d. 

Milton. — By Stopford Brooke, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. u. (td, 
{Classiceli Writers Series.) 

Morris. — Works by the Rev. R. MoRRis, LL.D. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the Plistory and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation. New 
Edition. i8mo. 2s. dd. 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i8mo. \s. (See also 
Literatnre Primers.) 

Oliphant.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. A New 
Edition of "THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH," 
revised and greatly enlarged. By T. L. KiNGTON Oliphant. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 91, 

Palgrave. — ^the children's treasury of lyrical 

POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis 
TuRNER Palgrave. i8mo. 2J. 6^. Also in Two Parts. 
l8mo. IJ*. each. 

Patmore. — the children's garland from the 

BEST POET' S. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 
Globe 8vo. 2j. (Globe Readings from Standard Authors,) 

Plutarch. — Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North's Translation. Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. 
W. Skeat, M.A. Crown 8vo. ds, 

Scott's (Sir Walter) LAY OF the LAST MINSTREL ; 
and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. Globe 8vo. u. 
{Globe Readings from Standard Authors^ 

MARMION ; and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By the 
same Editor, Globe 8vo. w. {Globi Readings from Standard 
Autàors.) 
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Shakespeare. — A shaicEvSPEARE manual. By f. g. 

Fleay, M.A., late Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4;. 6d. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONOLOGI- 
CAL ORDER of SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. By the Rev. 
H. Paine Stokes, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. od, 

THE TEMPEST. With Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. By 
the Rev. J. M. Jephson. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

PRIMER OF SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Dowden. 
iSmo. IJ. {LiUrature Ffimers,) 

lonnenschein and Meiklejohn. — the ENGLISH 

METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. SoNNEN- 
SCHEIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 

COMPRISING : 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing aU the Two-Letter Words 
in the Langiiage. id, (Also in Large Type on Sheets for 
School Walls. 5j.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 
Consonants. 6d, 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Doublé Consonants. 6d, 

THE THIRD AND FOUl^TH COURSES, consisting of Long 
Vowels, and ali the Doublé Vowels in the Language. 6d, 

** These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a prìnciple, and 
[lat the simplest principle on which it is possible to leam to read English." — 

iPECTATOR. 

Taylor. — words and PLACES; or, Etymological lUustra- 
tions of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised and 
compressed. With Maps. Globe Svo. 6j. 

rhring. — THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH. By Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppinghara. With Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2s. 

Trench (Archbishop). — Works by R. C. Trench, D.D., 

Archbishop of Dublin. 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY, Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. 6d, 

ON.THE STUDY OF WORDS. SeventeentU ]?dition, revised. 
Fcap. Svo, 5^. 
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Trench (Archbishop) Works by, continued-^ 

ENGLISH, FAST AND PRESENT. Eleventh Editi <m, revise^ 
and improvcd. Fcap. 8vo. 5x. 

A SELECT GLOSS ARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used formcrly 
in Senses Different from their Present. Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

Vaughan(C.M.).— WORDS FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan. New Edition. i8mo, cloth.. ij. 

Ward.— THE ENGLISH POETS. Selectìons, with Critìcal 
Introductions by various Writers and a General Introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 Vols. 
Voi. I. CHAUCER TO DONNE.— Voi. II. BEN JONSON 
TO DRYDEN.— Voi. III. ADDISON xo BLAKE.— Voi. IV. 
WORDSWORTH to ROSSETTI. Crown Svo. Each 7/. U. 

Wetherell.— EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, M.A. 
l8mo. IJ. (Literature Primers,) 

WrightSOn.— THE FUNCTIONAL ELEMENTS OF AN 
ENGLISH SENTENCE, an Examination of. Together with 
a New System of Analytical Marks. By the Rev. W, G. 
Wrightson, M.A., Cantab. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.).— the abridged BOOK OF 

GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and general 
readers. By the Author of " The Heir of Redclyflfe." i8mo, 
cloth. is, 

GLOBE READINGS EDITION. Complete Edition. Globe 
Svo, 2s, (See p. 53.) 



FRENCH. 

Beaumarchais.— LE barbier de seville. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. Blouet, Assistant Master 
in St. Paul's School. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 6d, 

Bowen,— FIRST LESSONS in FRENCH. By H. CouR- 
THOPE Bowen, M. A., Principal of the Finsbury Training College 
for Higher and Middle Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. u. 
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Breymann. — Works Jjy Hermann Brsymann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENGH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. dd. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. &/. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Fasnacht. — ^the organic method of studying 

LANGUAGES. By G. Eugène Fasnacht, Author of " Mac- 
millan's Progressive French Course," Editor of ** Macmillan's 
Foreign School Classics," &c. Extra fcap. 8yo. I. French. 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 3^. dd, 

Macmillan's Progressive French Course. — By G. 

EuGÈNE Fasnacht, sometime Senior Master of Modem Lan- 
guages, Harpur Foundation Modem School, Bedford. 

I. — ^FiRST Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. u. 

II. — Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on System- 
atic Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological Ulus- 
trations and Etymological Vocabulary. u. dd, 

III. — Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons 
in Composition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7.s. dd, 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. Third Year. With 
Copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philo- 
logical Remarks, &c. By G. E. Fasnacht. Globe 8vo. 4;. dd, 

Macmillan's Progressive French Readers. — By 
G. Eugène Fasnacht. 

I. — ^First Year, containing Tables, Historìcal Extracts, Letters, 
Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nursery Songs, &c., with Two 
Vocabularies : (i) in the order of subjects; (2) in alphabelical 
order. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, dd, 

II, — Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues 
&C. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, dd. 
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Macmillan's Foreign School Classics — Edited by 

G, EuGÈNE Fasnacht. i8mo. 

FRENCH. 

CORNEILLE— LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. i/. 
MOLIÈRE— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. By the same Editor. 

MOLIÈRE— LE MISANTHROPE. By the same Editor, u. 

MOLIÈRE— LE MÉDECIN MALORE LUL By the same 
Editor, is, 

MOLIÈRE— L'AVARE. Edited by L. M. Moriarty, B.A., 
Assistant -Master at Rossall. is, 

MOLIÈRE— LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. By the same 
Editor. \^Ih preparatùm, 

SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH HISTORIANS. Edited by 
C. COLBECK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Assistant Master at Harrow. \In preparation, 

SAND, GEORGE— LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by W. E. 
Russell, M.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury College, u. 

SANDEAU, JULES— MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIÈRE. 
Edited by H. C. Steel, Assistant Master in Wellington College. 

\ln the press. 

VOLTAIRE— CHARLES XIL Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

\In preparation, 

GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
G. E. Fasnacht. [In preparation, 

*#* Other volumes to follow. 

(See also German Authars, page 6i.) 

Masson (Gustave).— a COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 

OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and Engllsh- 
French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor Alfred 
Elwall. Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging 
Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. 
By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. New Edition. Crown 8yo, half-bonnd. 6s, 

Molière. — LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Francis Tarver, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Eton. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

(See also Macmillan' s Foreign School Classics.) 
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GB R MAN. 
Macmillan's Progressive German Còurse. — By G. 

EUGÈNE FASNACHT. 

Part I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regalar 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Part II. — Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic 
Acddence and Elementary Syntax. With I^hilólogical lUustratious 
and Etymological Vocabulary. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

%* /iTeys to iheFrench and Gertimn Coursès are in prèparation, 

Macmillan's Foreign School Classics. EditedbyG. 

EuGÈNE Fasnacht. i8mo. 

GERMAN. 

GOETHE—GÒTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. Edited by H. A. 

Bull, M. A., Assistant Master at Wellington. 2s, 
GOETHE— FAUST. Part I. Edited by Jane Lee, Lécturer 

in Modem Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge. 

[/« preparation. 
HEINE— SELECTIONS FROM THE REISEBILDER AND 

OTHER PROSE WORKS. Edited by C. Colbeck, M. A., 

Assistant-Master at Harrow, late Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 2J. hd. 
SCHILLER— DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by 

Joseph Gostwick. 2j. 6^. 
SCHILLER— MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sheldon, M.A., 

D.Lit., Assistant Master in Clifton College. \In the press, 

SCHILLER— WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

■ [In preparation . 
UHLAND— SELECT BALLADS. Adapted às a First Easy Read- 

ing Book for Beginners. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. u. 
SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN HISTORIANS. By the saihe 

Editor. Part I. — Ancient History. [In preparation, 

*J^ Other Volumes io follow. 
(See also French Authors^ page 60.) 

Pylodet.— NEW guide to german CONVERSATION : 

containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words; 
followeci by Exercises; Vocabultiry. of Words in frequent use; 
Familiar Pnrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German Literature, * 
Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. i8mo, cloth limp, 
2J. 6^. 
A SYNOPSIS of german GRAMMAR. From the above. 
i8mo. 6^. 
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Whitney. — Works by W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 

and Instructor in Modem Langnages in Yale College, 
f A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. CrownSvo. às.U 
A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Whitney and Edgren.— a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney, 
assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. Js. 6d. 
THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, Ss, 

MODERN GREEK. 

Vincent and Dickson. — handbook to modern 

GREEK. By Edgar Vincent and T. G. Dickson, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged,^ with Appendix onthe 
relation of Modem and Classical Greek by JProfessor JÉbb. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

ITALIAN. 

Dante. — the PURGATORY Of dante. Edlted, with 
Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. I2s. 6d, 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Barker.— FIRST lessons in the principles of 

COOKING. By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. is, 

Berners. — first LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Berners. 

New Edition. i8mo. is, 

Fawcett.— TaLES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. By MiLU- 
CENT Gar^ett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. y. 

Frederick.— HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERA! 
POINTS, PARTICULARLY ON THE PREPARATION OF 
ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL DISHES. By Mrs. 
Frederick. Crown 8vo; u. 

"This unpretending and usefiil little volume distinctly suppfies a desideratum. 
. . . . The author steadily keeps in view the simple aim of 'roakioff evetv-day 
aieals at home, t>suticularì]r the dlnnér, attractive,*^ without adding to tne oraiaaiy 
household expenses."^SATUiu>AY Rbvibw. 
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jrand'homme.— CUTTING-OUT and dressmaking. 

From the French of Mdlle. E. Grand* homme. With Diagrams. 
i8mo. ij. 

[•cgetmeier.— H o u s E H o ld management and 

COOKERY. Witi an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 
Tegetmeier. Compiled at the request of the School Board for 
London. i8mo. is, 

rhornton.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By 

J. Thornton. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

The object of this volume ìs to make the theory of Book-keeping suffidently 
lain for even children to understand it. 

Vright.— THE SCHOOL COCKER Y-BOOK. Compiled and 
Edited by C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon Sec. to the Edinburgh 
School of Cookery. iSmo. is. 



ART AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

Inderson.—LiNEAR " perspective, "' and model 

DRAWING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
Papcrs. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustrations. Royal 
8vo. 2s. 

Collier. — A PRIMER OF ART. With Illustrations. By John 
Collier. i8mo. u. 

>elamotte a BEGINNER*S DRAWING BOOK. By 

P. H. Delamoti'E, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improvcd. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

LÌÌÌS. — SKETCHES FROM NATURE. A Handbook for 
Students and Amateurs. By Tristram J. Ellis, With a 
Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations, by H. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., and Twenty-seven Sketches by the Author. Crown 8yo. 
2s. 6d, (Art at Home Series.) 

Junt.— TALKS ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. With a 
Letter from J. E. MlLLAls, R.A. Crown 8yo. 31. 6d, 

raylor.— A primer of pianoforte PLAYING. By 
Franklin Taylor. Edited bySir George Grove. i8mo. ix. 
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Hardwick. — Works by Archdcacon Hardwick :— 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle 
Age. From Gregory the Grcat to the Excommunication of 
Lutter. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modem History in the UniverFity of Oxford. With Fotu 
Maps. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURINO 
THE REFORM ATION. Fourth Edition. Edited by Professor 
Stubbs. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

Jennings and Lowe.— THE psalms, with intro- 

DUCTIONS AND CRITICAL NOTES. By A. C. Jennings, 
B.A. $ afsisted in parts by W. H. LowB. In 2 voìs. Crown 
8vo. iQf. 6d, each. 

Lightfoot,— Works by Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., 

Bishop of Durham : — 
ST. PAUUS EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 

7'ext, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Seventh 

Edition, rjsvised 8vo. I2s, 
ST. PAUL'S 5PISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 

Tcxt, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Seventh 

Edition, revised. 8vo. I2s. 
ST. CLEMENT OF ROME— THE TWO EPISTLES TO 

THE CORINTHIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction and 

Note«. 8vo. 8j. 6d. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 

PHILEMON. a Revised Text, vnth Introductions, Notes, 

and Dissertations. Sixth Edition, revised. 8vo. I2s, 
THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES. 8vo. [In the press. 

Maclear,rT-r\yQrks by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Warden of 

St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, and late Head-Master of 

King's College School, London : — 
A CLASS BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. New 

Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. 45. 6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 

including the Connection of the Old and New Testaments. 

With Four Maps. New Edition. i8mo. 5x. 6d. 
A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 

for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo, cloih. 

New Edition. 
A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 

for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo, doth. 

New Edition. 
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Maclear. — Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., continued-^ 

These works bave been carefuUy abrìdged from the author's 
large manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With Scripture Proofs, for Junior 
Classes and Schools. New Edition. i8mo. 6d, 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION 
AND FIRST COMMUNION. WITH PRAYERS AND 
DEVOTIONS. 32mo, cloth extra, red edges. 2s, 

Maurice. — the lord's prayer, the creed, and 

THE COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and 
Schoolmasters. Towhich is added the Order of the Scriptures. 
By the Rev. F.Denison Maurice, M.A. i8mo, cloth, limp. is, 

Procter. — a history of the book of common 

prayer, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Rev. F. Procter, 
M.A. Sixteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
loj. 6d. 

Procter and Maclear. — ^an elementary intro- 

DUCTION TO the BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Rc- 
arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Moming 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. Procter 
and the Rev. Dr. Maclear. New and Enlarged Edition, 
containing the Comraunion Service and the Confirma tion and 
Baptismal Offices. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

The Psalms, with Introductions and Criticai 

Notes. — By A. e. Jennings, B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew University, Prìzeman, 
and Fry Scholar of St. John's College ; assisted in Parts by W. 
H. LowE, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer and late Scholar of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar. In 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. los 6d. each. 

Ramsay. — the CATECHISER'S MANUAL; or, theChurch 
Catechism lllustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur Ramsay, 
M.A. New Edition. i8mo. is, 6d, 

Simpson.— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 
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St. John S EpiStles. — The Grcek Text with Notes and Essays, 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
and Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, 
&c. 8vo. I2S. dd, 

St. Paul's Epistles. — Grcek Text, with Introduction and 

Notes. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Edited by the Right 
Rev. J. B. LiGHTFOOT, D.D., Bishop of Durharn. Seveuth 
Edition. 8vo. 12/. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By the same Editor. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo. I2x. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. By the same 
Editor. Sixth Edition. 8vo. I2j. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. Edited by the Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of Uie 
Tempie. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. *is. ed, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. COMMENT- 
ARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Young, M. A., with Preface by Professor 

CAIRNS. 8y0. I2J. 

The Epistle tO the HebrewS. in Greek and English. 
With Criticai and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Rev. Frederic 
Rendall, M. a., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant- Master at HaiTow School. Crown 8vo. ój. 

Trench. — Works by R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Fourteenth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. I2J. 

NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Eleventh 
Edition, revised. 8vo. I2jr. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES IN ASIA. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. %s, od. 

LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being 
the subs^ance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College London. 
Secciid Edition, revised. 8vo. \25, 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Ninth Edition, 
revised. 8vo. izr. 
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WestCOtt.— Wortsby Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster, Regins Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of Kmg*s 
College, Cambridge. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURINO THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Fifth Edition. With Preface oa 
•* Siipematural Religion." Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account of the 
CoUection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. New Edition. i8mp, cloth. 4?. 6</» 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Tcxt, with Notes 
and Essays. 8vo. I2s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text 
Revised, with Notes and Essays, 8vo. \In preparation 

Westcott and Hort. — the NEW testament in 

THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. 
Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of 
Wetminster, and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity ; Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; late Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. lOjr. (xi, each. 

Voi. I. Text. 

Voi. II. Introduction and Appendix, 

Wilson. — THE BIBLE STUDENTS GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by referencc to the originai Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefuUy revised. 4to. 
cloth. 25J. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.).— SCRIPT URE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." In Five Vols. 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
IJ. ()d. With Comments, 3J. dd, 

Second Series. From Joshua to Soj[.omon, Extra fcap. 
8vo. \s. 6d, With Comments, 3^. 6d, 
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Third Series. The Kings and the Frophets. Extra fcap. 
8vo. . li. 6d. With Comments, 31. 6d» 

FouRTH Series. The Gospel Times. 11. 6^ With Commenta, 
extra fcap. Svo, y, 6d. 

FiFTH Series. Apostouc Times. Extra fcap. 8vo. i/. 6d, 
With CommentSy 3^. 6d. 

Zechariah— Lowe.— THE HEBREW STUDENT'S COM- 
MENTARY ON ZECHARIAH. HEBREW AND LXX. 
With Excursus on Syllable^ividing, Metheg, Initial Dagesh, and 
Siman Rapheh. By W. H. LowE, M.A.. Hebrew Lecturer at 
Christ*s College, Cambridge. Demy Svo. lor. 6d, 



London: R. Claft Sons, and Taylor , P finterà» 



MACMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBRARY. 

In Cloth Binding^ Globe $zw, 3/. 6d. eacA. 



** The * Globe * Editions are admirable for their scholarly editing, 
their typographical exceilence, their compendious form, and their 
cheapness. " — Saturday Review. 

"Not onlytruly cheap, butexcellentìnevery way." — Literary World, 
"A wonderfuily cheap and scholarly seiies/' — Daily Telegraph» 



8H AKESPE ÀRE'S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited by 
W. G. Clark, M.A., and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. With 
Glossary. 

MORTE D'ARTHUR^ T^e 
Book of King Arthur and of bis 
Noble Knights of the Round 
Tahle. The Ori^nal Edition 
of Caxton revised for Modem 
Use, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Sir E. 
Strachey 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Ed- 
ited after the Origrinal Editions. 
"With a Biographical Introduc- 
tion by Henry Kingsley, 
F R G S 

SIR Walter scqtt's 

POETICAL WORKS, ^d- 
ited with Biographical and 
Criticai Memoirj by F. T. 
Palgrave. With Introdaction 
and Notes. 

VIRGIL. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose, with Introductions, 
Notes, Analy>is, and Index by 
J. LoNSDALE, M.A., and S. 
Lee, M.A. 

HORACE. Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose, with Introductions, 
Running Analysis, Notes, and 
Index, by J. LoNSDALE, M.A., 
and S. Lee, M.A. 



DRYDEN'S POETICAL 

WORKS. Edited, with a 
Memoir, Revised Text, and 
Notes, by W. D. Christib, 
M.A. 

COWPER'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Edited, with Bio- 
grapbical Introduction and 
Notes^ by W. Bbnham, 
B.D. 

BURNS'S COMPLETE 
WORKS. Edited from the 
best Prìnted and MS. Autho- 
rities, with Memoir and 
Glossarial Index, by Alex- 
ander Smith. 

GOLDSMITH'S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. With 
Biographical Introduction by 
Professor Masson. 

POPE'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductory Memoir, by 
Professor Ward, of Owen's 
College, Manchester. 

SPENSER'S COMPLETE 
WORKS. Edited from the 
Originai Editions and Mauu- 
scripls, with Glossary, by R, 
Morris, and a Memoir by 
J. W. Hales, M.A. 

MILTON'S POETICAL 
WORKS. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, by Professor Masson 



MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



Now Publishing, in. Crown 8vo, -priot 2S, 6d, each. 
Also in stiff boards, uncut edges, price 2r. 6i, each. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 

EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 



"These excellent biographies should be made class-books for Schools.' 
Wtstminster Review. 

** This admirable serìes " — BrHish Quarttrly Review* 
** Enjoyable aad excellent little boots." — Acadtmy, 



JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hotton. 
QIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. 

HUME. By Professor Huxley, 

P.R.S. 
QOLDSMITH. By William Black. 
DEFOE. By W. Minto. 
BURNS. By Principal Shairp. 

SPBNSER. By the Very Rev. the 
DfCAN OF Sr. Paul's. 

THACKERAY. By Anthony 
Trollopb. 

BURKE. ByJoHN Morlsy. 

BUNYAN. By J. A. Froudb. 

POPE. By Leslie Stephen. 

BYRON. By Professor Nichol. 

COWPER, By Goldwin Smith. 

LOCKE. By Professor Fowler. 

WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. 
Myers. 



By G. Saintsbury. 
By Professor Sidney 



DRYDEN. 
LANDOR. 

COLVIN. 

CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. A. 

AlNGER. 

BENTLEY. By Professor R. C. Jbbb. 
DICKENS. By Prof. A W. Ward. 
MACAULAY. By J. C. Morison. 
DE QUINCEY. By Prof. Masson. 
MILTON. By Mark Pattison. 
HAWTHORNB. By Henry Jamep, 
SOUTHEY. By Professor Dowden 
CHAUCER. By Prof. A. W. Ward- 
QRAY. ByE.W. GossE. 
SWIFT. By Lbslib Stephen. 
STERNE. By H. D. Traill. 
FIELDINQ. By Austin Dobson. 
SHERIDAN. By Mrs. Oliphant 

ADDISON. By W. J. Courthorpb. 

{In the press. 



•»• Oiher Vólumes to folUnu, 



Macmillan <5r» Co.^s New Illustrated CcUaJo^ue of Books suitaòle for 

PRESENTATION and SCHOOL PRIZES, ai prìces rangin^ 

from SIXPENCE upwards^ tnay now be had, post/ree^ 
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